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Big Strides Forward 


TueERE are now fifty-eight per cent more Bell tele- 
phones than in 1945. 12,500,000 have been added 
in the last five years. Billions of dollars have been 
spent for new telephone equipment of every kind. 
here are nearly 150,000 more Bell System employees. 


Your telephone—every telephone—is a bigger 
package of value because there have been great 
gains in the reach of the service as well as in quality 
and quantity. 

Operator Toll Dialing —which enables the Long 
Distance operator to dial direct to telephones in 


distant cities—already means faster, better service 
on thousands of calls every day. In certain areas, cus- 
tomers themselves dial calls to nearby places. 


Bell System networks, designed to carry Tele- 
vision as well as Long Distance, have been extended 
this year. 

All of this growth and the size of the Bell System 
are proving of particular value right now. One reason 
this country can outproduce any other is because 
it has the most and the best telephone service in 
the world. 
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The Poor Customer 


Tuere 1 one group of AMERICAN went into a Sears, Roebuck store in 
Business readers that has long deserved Evanston, Ill, to buy seat covers be 
a pat on the back—those people who cause he thought they were on sale. The 
take the time to write in and agree or dis- clerk said the sale was over, but the 
agree with something they have seen in purchase was made anyway. Two days 
the magazine. One article that has stirred later, Chicago papers carried full-page 
up a great deal of discussion was the ads about the “Last 3 Days” of the 
one in June about the poor customer sale. When confronted with this ad, 
being wrong all the time. Some people the Sears clerk reluctantly refunded 
wrote in to tell of their own experiences the difference, mumbling something about 
so that they could be included in the “lack of coordination.” Another staff 
next story of this type. At the same time, member had a similar experience at a 
an American Business staff member well-known chain drug store. 
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50,000 


TAB CARDS 


within easy reach of 
ONE OPERATOR 


ROL-DEX customers re- 
port the selective pulling 
of TAB CARDS—or other 
records—speeded 25% or 
more. 


The patented method of 
rolling records to a seated 
operator brings thousands 
of records within easy 
arm’s reach. 


*NO WALKING 
*NO STOOPING 
*NO SQUATTING 


Learn how Rol-Dex can help 
cut your active record costs. 
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OF WATSON MFG. CO., INC. 
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RFC Should Close Up Shop 


To the Editor: 


I heartily agree with Mr. Jesse Jones 
in his contention that the RFC has done 
its job and the sooner it can be liqui- 
dated, the better for the American econ- 
omy. It certainly has gone way beyond 
the scope of what it was originally 
intended for, and I am sure anything 
that can be done to bring about its 
liquidation will be to the benefit of the 
country.—H. J. Ferry, president, Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


To the Editor: 


I agree with Mr. Jones, former chair- 
man of RFC, who favors its discon- 
tinuance. Mr. Jones presents a strong 
case in the excerpts which appear in the 
article by you. He does suggest, as an 
alternative, the continuance of RFC on 
a very limited basis—that is, to make 
loans only in participation with banks, 
and to close all of its field branches. 

I would favor such limited lending 
only if it were shown conclusively that 
a credit gap existed which could be 
closed in no other way.—Georce Guyo, 
president, The Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Reputation to Live Up To 


To the Editor: 


I was interested in reading the article, 
“The Poor Customer Is Always Wrong,” 
and naturally “puffed up” a bit when I 
got to the middle of column 3. Whether 
you wanted to give Eastman that “plug” 
or not, it was certainly generous of you 
to do so, and I hope our equipment and 
service will continue to merit the compli- 





ments you paid them. I’m sending the 
article along to others in the company, 
to remind them that they have a reputa- 
tion to live up to. 

Judging from the personal experiences 
you described in various parts of the 
country, it apparently behooves business 
in general to check up frequently on its 
customer relations policies.—T. J. Har- 
Grave, president, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


Those Poor Customer Blues 
To the Editor: 


Your recent article, “The Poor Cus- 
tomer Is Always Wrong” was very in- 
teresting, particularly since Mrs. Higgins 
had an experience recently, which I 
think equals any that you recited. 

In 1943, Mrs. Higgins’ brother was 
married, and she decided that she would 
give him some Fostoria glassware as 
a wedding gift. She ordered it through 
one of the local shops and, as usual, 
was told that deliveries would be de- 
layed because of the war. Periodically, 
she followed up the delivery through the 
local shop and usually received the same 
reply, that it would take a little longer. 
About 8 weeks ago, or in April 1950, 
more than 6 years and 3 months after 
the order, the local shop was advised 
that the order had been shipped. For- 
tunately, it was shipped to the home of 
the brother’s father, as since that time 
he has moved three times, is now the 
father of two children, one of whom is 
attending school. Fortunately, the gift 
was within the family, and all during 
the years my wife came in for a great 
deal of ribbing—M. Harotp Hicors, 
president, The Bloomfield Savings In- 
stitution, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Civic Training for Executives 
To the Editor: 


I have just finished reading through 
your June issue of American Business 
and the very excellent articles. One in 
particular, “Year’s Leave of Absence 
with Pay,” struck close to home. 

It so happens that I am past president 
of the Elgin Jaycees, and as such, and 
through the liberal policy of my company 
was able to attend the International Jay- 
cee Congress held in Brussels in 1949. 

Our company, while relatively small 
in employee population (200), believes 
in the training of junior executives 
through several means and one of these 
is the Junior Chamber work. We have 
4 members in same and all are quite 
active. The company pays their yearly 
dues and allows ample time for them 
to handle their Jaycee committee assign- 
ments and work. We feel this is one of 
the more excellent ways of allowing our 
young men to receive training in both 
civic and other affairs through this work. 
—Eser Jernsenc, Jn., personnel manager, 
David C. Cook Publishing Company, 
Elgin, IU. 


Year’s Leave of Absence 
To the Editor: 


I have heard much favorable comment 
on the article you ran in your June 
issue concerning “Year’s Leave of Ab- 





sence with Pay.” I thought it was very | 


well done. 

Incidentally, your article on the lost 
art of handling customers was read by 
all of us in the customer relations end 
of the gas business. Congratulations on 
doing a fine job.—Jacx H. Corwnetivs, 
president, Chicago Junior Association of 
Commerce and Industry, Chicago, Ill. 


To the Editor: 


I thoroughly enjoyed the article, 
“Year's Leave of Absence with Pay,” and 


feel that through this article you are | 


performing a real service to the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce movement. 

All of us owe you a big vote of thanks 
and gratitude—Bernarp B. Burrorp, 
public relations director, Peoria Associ- 
ation of Commerce, Peoria, IIl. 


Course for Businesswomen 
To the Editor: 


After reading the interesting article, 
“How to Develop Better Business- 
women,” in the July issue of American 
Busivess, I would like to have you send 
me information regarding the course 
which is to be held in Milwaukee and 
Chicago—time, place, and so on.—ANnwN 
Marie Wuire, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Wurre: Milwaukee classes will 


be held in the Antlers Hotel Ballroom, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, Sept. 26 and 28, 


Oct. 3, 5, and 10. Chicago classes will | 


be held in Kimball Hall, Mondays and 
Wednesdays, Sept. 25 and 27, Oct. 2, 
4, and 9. Sessions will last from 6:30 
to 8:30 in the evening. 
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Is your record writing volume large enough to ' 
take advantage of every saving in business forms? | 
If so, UARCO Fanfold Forms offer you every one 
of them: Continuous writing ... many copies... 
easy distribution ... even big savings on carbon 
paper! Users have found that no other forms 
save so much! Write them on Fanfold Machines 
or on your present typewriters with UARCO 
Fanfold Adapters. 

The more forms you use, the greater your 
savings. Yet, UARCO Fanfold Forms have 
worked very real economies for users of no 
more than 25,000 forms a year! 

Your UARCO Representative will be pleased 
to check your forms usage and demonstrate 
the savings you can make with Fanfold Forms. 
Call him—there is no cost or obligation, 


UARCO INCORPORATED 


Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Chicago, Illinois; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, California. 


UARCO 


Business Forms 
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A practical, efficient folding machine 
for offices, this new PB model can be 
used by anybody after a few minutes 
instruction...avoids peak period delays 
and overtime, saves hours of manual 
folding, or the expense of having folding 
done outside . . . pays for itself quickly. 

Fully automatic, high speed...takes 
all routine forms from 3x3 % to 11x24 
inches. ..makes eight basic folds. . . will 
put two parallel folds in an 8 4x11 inch 
letter size at 10,000 per hour . . . Feeds 
and delivers from the same end, saving 


Pitney-Bowes’ New, low-cost 


Office Folding Machine 


...80 simple in operation 
anybody can use it! 


operator effort and working space. 

Easily adjustable ... handy dials set 
this folder for paper thickness and 
position of folds...ready for a new job 
in a minute. Only 36 inches long, 18% 
wide, 2014 high, can be easily stored 
when not in use. 

Precision built by Pitney-Bowes, 
world’s largest maker of postage meters, 
and backed by nation-wide service from 
93 offices in U. S. and Canada... Call 
the nearest PB office for full information 
or send coupon below. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Leading makers of mailing machines...offices in 93 cities 





PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 2142 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet on Folding Machine to: 


Name 





Firm 





Address 
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Single Fold 
Standard Fold 


Double Fold 


THREE of the machine's 
eight basic folds 


Measure first fold wanted on 
upper light ruler, second fold on 
lower dark ruler... 


Set dials for size of folds wanted 
—setting pointer on light dial for 
first fold, dark dial for second. 


Material is fed and removed 
from the same end of compact 
machine, saves effort and space. 
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To Win the War we need a 
marriage of business and govern- 
mental skills. President Truman 
left no doubt in the minds of 
citizens that we plan to prosecute 
the war with utmost vigor. Busi- 
ness will play a vital role in provid- 
ing the sinews of war and victory. 
Let no one entertain a doubt that 
business will do its full share. How 
much and how well business can 
contribute to final victory depends, 
in a great measure, upon the ex- 
tent to which it is allowed to use 
its own judgment, experience, and 
skill. There are able men, fully in- 
formed and experienced in World 
War II, who believe that the con- 
fusion created in Washington just 
after Pearl Harbor did more harm 
than good. The several attempts 
at planning, the early fumblings 
of the various defense boards and 
commissions, and later the War 
Production Board, may have 
hampered, more than they helped, 
the production of vital tools of 
war. 


This Is No Time to cry over 
spilled milk, but it seems fair that 
business ask a full measure of 
common sense from Government. 
It seems reasonable to suggest that 
we need not repeat all of the mis- 
takes made 10 and 12 years ago. 
Yet in 1938, 1939, and 1940, we 
repeated many of the mistakes 
made in 1916, 1917, and 1918. On 
Sunday, July 16, 1950, the New 
York Times carried an advertise- 
ment offering 1,000 McLellan 
saddles for sale. These saddles 
were purchased at the beginning of 
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World War I, when Army pur- 
chasing commissions bought sev- 
eral times as many saddles as there 
were horses in the Army. Thus it 
appears that we are still attempt- 
ing to dispose of the Army surplus 
purchased 33 years ago. It is com- 
mon knowledge that warehouses 
still bulge with the left-over sur- 
plus of World War II. This is 
what we refer to when we say that 
business has a right to ask that 
more common sense be employed in 
the prosecution of the present war. 


The Army Brass always sets 
up a blanket alibi to cover excess 
purchasing. They invariably say, 
“You cannot expect us to shoot the 
last bullet, and burn the last gal- 
lon of gasoline on the final day of 
the war.” Nobody expects the 
Army to plan with any such super 
human precision. But the people 
have a right to expect that the 
Army show more respect for dol 
lars and greater accuracy in es- 
timating its needs than it did in 
either of our two previous wars. 


Many Corporations 
sent men to Washington during 
the last war, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of persuading Govern- 
ment purchasing agencies to scale 
down orders. One pharmaceutical 
company sent experts there to try 
to convince Army procurement of 
ficers that their orders for certain 
drugs would be more than enough 
to meet needs even if every enlisted 
man in all the Services came down 
with the same disease at one time. 
Even though no one anticipated 


such a catastrophe, most of the 
fabulous orders were forced upon 
business. When Admiral King was 
yanking typewriters off Washing- 
ton desks and sending them to 
warships, and also demanding that 
business give up 20 per cent of its 
best typewriters, there were, in the 
Rock Island Arsenal, unused t ype- 
writers purchased in 1916. The 
Army will deny this, but it is true. 


During World War II, 
we learned that millions of tons of 
critical material were tied up in 
warehouses because few Washing- 
ton procurement men either under- 
stood or cared about the principle 
of lead time. Even though they 
knew that months, and sometimes 
a year or more, would be required 
for making the plans, drawings, 
blueprints, and production orders, 
preparing the tools, dies, and jigs 
to begin production, they tied up 
critical materials for months. One 
service had surpluses of equipment 
almost identical to that being de- 
manded by another service, but be- 
cause of minor differences insisted 
upon by the Services, there was 
no exchange of equipment at times 
attitude 


would have indicated a wider use 


when a common-sense 


of existing equipment. 


Military Observers declare 
that our Armed Forces employed 
too many men on noncombatant 
duties. There was a time when our 
war effort vastly needed skilled 
young pilots on active duty. But 
many of the best were chained to 
work which 


desks, doing paper 
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IBM Machines 


For Simplified Distribution Accounting 


These are a few 
of the accounting 
applications of 


IBM Equipment 


PAYROLL 
PERSONNEL 
BILLING 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
SALES — 
PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
INVENTORY CONTROL 
FINANCIAL CONTROL 
CORPORATE RECORDS 


In wholesale, retail, and manufacturing organ- 
izations—wherever accounting and allied oper- 
ating information is accumulated — IBM 
Accounting Machines do the work automati- 
cally and quickly. 

With documents prepared on this equipment, 
organizations discover new markets and find 
that additional accounting required for new 


business can be absorbed efficiently by existing 
facilities and procedures. 

To assure maximum efficiency in the utilization 
of equipment and procedures, IBM maintains 
offices— including service facilities and Service 
Bureaus—in principal cities of the world. 


Write for our descriptive booklet on IBM Dis- 
tribution Accounting. 





INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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could have been as efficiently per- 
formed by older men, and certainly 
by men who were not trained pilots. 
It required a civilian aviation en- 
thusiast to remind the Air Corps 
of this fact and, at a late date, 
some of the skilled pilots in desk 
jobs were replaced by older men 
and by men who knew nothing of 
piloting a war plane. Several divi- 
sions of young men were detained 
in Washington to answer tele- 
phones, sit at desks and do menial 
jobs, handle publicity, wrestle with 
red tape and paper work. Older 
men and women could have per- 
formed many of these tasks. Per- 
haps we need to insist that the 
Armed Services set up a measure 
of efficiency based upon the per- 
centage of able-bodied young men 
in uniform who are detached from 
field duty to engage in paper work, 
which could just as well be handled 


by older men or women. 


The Government insists that 
we may have to stop production of 
nonessentials. There can be no 
valid objection to this. But we 
wonder if the elimination of non- 
essential activities could extend to 
Government as well as to private 
business. Some of the vast “em- 
pires” in Washington could be re- 
duced to skeleton forces with a 
tremendous saving of manpower 
and expense. Perhaps we could re- 
duce the payrolls of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—to 
name but a few—on the grounds 
that they are nonessential to the 
winning of the war. To cite but one 
minute example: We were in the 
vast printing department operated 
by the War Production Board in 
the Social Security building in 
Washington right after Pearl 
Harbor. An executive there told us 
of a very important job which was 
being completed with superhuman 
and almost miraculous speed that 
afternoon. We _ expected’ the 
printed material would deal with 
some vital, restricted information, 
critically needed in prosecution of 
the war. We were afraid even to 
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suggest that we be permitted to 
look at this earth-shaking docu- 
ment. Finally the man in charge of 
the battery of presses, which were 
running at incredible speeds, asked 
us if we would come over and look 
at the material. Imagine our dis- 
illusionment when we saw the prod- 
uct. It was a badly done rehash of 
instructions on how to use cheaper 
cuts of meat. In the first place, 
every housewife in America was 
familiar with the 
Second, the American Meat In- 
stitute and its predecessor organi- 


information. 


zation had been sending out identi- 
cal material for years and years; 
the meat industry had been pro- 
moting the same idea, and every 
woman’s magazine and cooking 
school class in the land had thor- 
oughly indoctrinated women on the 
value of secondary meat cuts. Yet 
here were millions of pieces being 
rushed into print, possibly to 
gather dust in some Government 
warehouse, while all the high brass 
in Washington was urging busi- 
ness to abandon everything but 


the most vital war production. 


Greater Cooperation 
between Government and business 
could accomplish 
shortening this war. We believe 
that business and industry are 


wonders’ in 


more than willing—yes, even anx- 
ious—to do their utmost. We be- 
lieve that the average Government 
employee, from the clerk right up 
to the top, is equally anxious to do 
his or her utmost. But business and 
industry have vast skills and re- 
sources which are not always fully 
understood or respected by people 
who have spent their careers in 
Government. Yet business does not 
always understand the legal re- 
quirements and the necessity for 
observing certain safeguards in 
Government procedures. What we 
need is a marriage of the skills, 
ability, and techniques of business 
and industry with the knowledge, 
the experience, and the patriotism 
of the best abilities in Government. 


First Step of Business 


as its contribution to throwing the 


Reds out of Korea should be to 
determine what it is best equipped 
to do. In previous wars, many con- 
tracts landed in the hands of or- 
could have 
with 


which 
other job 


ganizations 
handled some 
greater skill, economy, and dis- 
patch. Such a job can begin with 
an inventory of the manpower and 
equipment of each organization. 
This does not mean that an or- 
ganization should attempt to pro- 
duce, for war, only what it pro- 
duced for peace. We are familiar 
with the splendid contribution, to 
name just one example, of a flour 
miller who produced electronic 
equipment. What each organiza- 
tion should do is to make an in- 
ventory of its management skill 
and knowledge and experience. To 
this should be added an inventory 
of its equipment. What materials 
can its equipment process to 
greatest advantage? What does 
its manpower know about these 
materials? What is its present ex- 
treme capacity? Along what lines 
can it expand most economically? 
And, above all, where will the 
bottlenecks occur in an accelerated 
production effort? 


Such an Inventory 
of skills, experience, and equip- 
ment may assist Government in 
placing orders where they can be 
handled with the greatest skill. 
Business and industry will need to 
present its skill, its organization, 
and its production capacity in ut- 
most detail, and with unquestion- 
able accuracy, if war production 
is to proceed with the least amount 
of fumbling. If a soap factory can 
produce explosives, let it produce 
explosives ; but only if no one else 
is available to produce those ex- 
plosives faster and better. More 
than anyone else, business man- 
agement itself probably knows its 
own strength and weakness. But 
the job needs imagination and 
broad experience. Perhaps every 
business needs to call in, right now, 
the best available skill to appraise 
and inventory the possible contri- 
bution it may make to winning 
the war. 








Much of the Lane Company's cedar comes from its own back yard. A log from the surrounding forest can be started in the 
streamlined manufacturing process at one end of the modern plant and the completed chest will arrive at the other end 


ompany Spends Money 


To Make Money 


A relatively small company in a little Virginia town 
manufactures a product’ that is familiar to people in 
every part of the country. The policy back of this busi- 
ness is that of spending money to make more money 


— E. H. Lane, of 
The Lane 


Altavista, Virginia, believes in the 


Company, Inc., 


old maxim, “You have to spend 
money to make money,” and this 
has been his policy since this busi- 
ness was started in 1912. 

That is why he pays out many 


thousands of dollars for a single 
advertisement in Life magazine, 
and other thousands for advertis- 
ing in various other national publi- 
cations. Because of his extensive 
advertising program, however, 
Mr. Lane sells more cedar chests 


than anybody else in the country; 


the chests, in turn, are sold to the 
consumer by a dealer organization 
that would compare favorably with 
any in existence. 

How, then, has Lane managed 
to maintain such a successful busi- 
ness and create such widespread 
acceptance of its product? 

The answer, first of all, is found 
in the product itself. Many com- 
panies, of course, have good prod- 
ucts, but the story of their prod- 
ucts is not carried to enough 
people. At Lane, national advertis- 
ing for 28 years has made the dif- 
ference between a good unknown 
product and a good nationally 
known product. 
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Consider, for example, one of 
the company’s promotion cam- 
paigns for this year. With three 
other companies (Catalina, Inc., 
Los Angeles; Joseph Bancroft & 
Sons Company, Wilmington, Del. ; 
and the Nash-Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, Detroit), Lane spon- 
sored the Miss America Pageant 
in Atlantic City. The four com- 
panies have made available to the 
1949 winning candidate, Jacque 
Mercer of Arizona, and other can- 
didates, a $25,000 scholarship 
fund to complete their professional 
education. 

The publicity that surrounds 
Miss America has been used to 
good advantage by Lane. At the 
Furniture Show in Chicago, last 
January, Jacque Mercer spent a 
week at Lane’s showroom, greeting 
customers and building good will 
for Lane. 

Later in the year, Miss America 
made a 2-week tour of Lane 
dealers in 11 cities. She did a series 
of “l-day stands” at Boston, 
Mass.; Hartford, Conn.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Washington, D. C.; 
Canton, Akron, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. ; 
Little Rock, Ark.; and Fort 
Worth, Texas. The visit to each 
city was preceded by local adver- 
tising, and on the appointed day 
Miss America made her appear- 
ance at the store and gave a little 
talk about Lane cedar chests and 
why she likes them, and the hope- 
chest idea. At each store hundreds 
of people were attracted by this 
promotion. 

In Little Rock, Miss Arkansas 
appeared with Miss America, ad- 
ding considerable local color to the 
occasion. Other Lane promotions 
have centered entirely around the 
beauty queens from _ individual 
states. Already this year about 
half of the nation’s 48 queens have 
entertained customers at Lane’s 
dealer stores. 

One angle in advertising that 
makes for dealer good will is 
Lane’s method of giving dealers a 
chance to tie in their local Lane 
chest ads with the national pro- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Ed Lane, at 21 years of age, started his cedar chest business in the small town 
of Altavista, Va., which had 400 people, a mill, foundry, factory, and warehouse 





Acting as one of four sponsors of the Miss America contest of Atlantic City is an 
expensive program, but it is the old idea of spending money to make more money 
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How an Oklahoma Bank 
Draws New Business 





First National Bank and Trust Company, Oklahoma 
City, maintains personal contacts with its national 
accounts and is always alert for companies that need 
new branch sites. Here is what the plan has done 





By Wels Norris 


EVERAL weeks ago Oscar Mon- 

rad, vice president of the First 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, helped 
break ground for a new building 
at Shawnee, Okla. Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., New York, 
was behind the project, and com- 
pany officials were there for the 
ceremony. When the plant is com- 
pleted, about 500 people will be 
employed to flash 
bulbs, television tubes, and radio 


manufacture 


tubes. 

A logical question about this 
time would be, “What does Oscar 
Monrad have to do with Sylvania’s 
new building?” To answer this 
question, we must go back to a cer- 
tain Monday, 2 years ago, when 
Mr. Monrad made a call at 
Sylvania offices in New York on 
behalf of his bank. He was asked 
various questions about Oklahoma, 
and some of the information Syl- 
vania wanted was not at his 
fingertips. After the interview, Mr. 
Monrad went back to his hotel and 
dictated a letter to his secretary 
on his portable SoundScriber. 
Thursday morning he received the 
information he requested from his 
bank, and returned to the Sylvania 
offices. 

The upshot of the discussions, of 
course, was that Sylvania was 
shopping around for a likely look- 
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ing site for a new plant, and 
Oklahoma just happened to have 
exactly the right spot. There may 
have been dozens of satisfactory 
sites in other states, but that is 
where the First National Bank and 
Trust Company and Oscar Mon- 
rad made the difference. 

C. A. Vose, president of the 
bank, realized that the success of 
his business was closely tied to the 
economy of the entire state. Mr. 
Vose feels that it is good public 
relations on the bank’s part to 
help the cities and towns of 
Oklahoma to gain new payrolls. 
First National, for example, does 
business with 342 of the 380 banks 
in Oklahoma, and if these banks 
don’t enjoy continued prosperity 
First National naturally will be 
affected. Then, too, if people in 
the state don’t have good jobs, 
they won’t be in a position to do 
business with any of these banks. 

First National, therefore, is 
helping itself by helping everybody 
else in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Monrad, from the bank’s 
development depart- 
ment, spends 20 weeks a year on 
the road. During the remaining 
32 weeks he is traveling all over 
Oklahoma, making speeches and 
talking to customers, business as- 
sociates, and others. His activities 


industrial 


include those connected with his 


work as industrial consultant to 
the Governor of Oklahoma; as 
member of Industrial Advisory 
Council, and of the Oklahoma 
Planning and Resources Board; as 
president of the Oklahoma Indus- 
trial Development Council ; and, as 
vice president and treasurer of 
Oklahoma Industries, Inc., an in- 
dustrial district. 

During an average year, Mr. 
Monrad about 40,000 
miles. He recently spent a month 
in New York, a week in New Eng- 
land, and 2 weeks at home; prior 


travels 


to that he spent some time in St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
and Columbus. A later trip took 
him to Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
cities in Minnesota. Last month he 
taught a course in industrial de- 
velopment for chamber of com- 
merce secretaries at Southwestern 
Institute in Dallas. He has taught 
a similar course at Northwestern 
University, at the National In- 
stitute for Commercial Organiza- 
tion Secretaries, every summer for 
the last 5 years. 

In the fall, Mr. Monrad will 
make a tour of Michigan, northern 
Ohio, and northern New York 
State. 

These numerous travels aren’t 
a series of unplanned, “hope-Joe- 
is-in” trips. Before Mr. Monrad 
makes a call in any area, First 
National’s customers are notified 
by letter that he will be there. 
Most of the calls, of course, are 
made on customers who have 
branch offices or warehouses in 
Oklahoma, and the bank wants to 
maintain personal contact with 
these people. Many calls are made 
on businessmen who might some 
day be in a position to do business 
with First National or any other 
bank in Oklahoma; and calls are 
also made on various businessmen 
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Officials break ground for new Sylvania Electric plant in Shawnee. From left: Elmer Kenison, Shawnee Chamber of 
Commerce; C. A. Burch, plant engineer; W. H. Hosterman, plant manager; and Oscar Monrad, roving bank vice president 


to find out what they are thinking 
and what their problems are. He 
calls on certified public account- 
ants, off-the-line 
of the 
Oklahoma, industrial engineering 


representatives 
railroads operating in 
firms, and industrial realtors. 

On a recent visit to New York, 
Mr. Monrad made 140 cails in 4 
weeks. After each of these 140 
interviews, Mr. Monrad dictated 
a memo and the discs were mailed 
to his secretary. Many other calls 
were made, of course, but they 
didn’t require notations. 

While in the Chicago area for 3 
weeks in June, Mr. Monrad inter- 
viewed almost 100 people. A thou- 
sand 4- by 5-inch announcement 
cards, stating that Mr. Monrad 
would be at a certain hotel for so 
mailed to 


many days, were 
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Chicagoans who were on the bank’s 
mailing list of customers and pros 
pects. The card contained informa- 
tion about First National and its 
roving vice president, and said 
that Mr. Monrad would have facts 
and figures on Oklahoma available 
to anyone who needed them 

During his stay in the Windy 
City, Mr. Monrad answered ques 
tions about Oklahoma’s climate, 
average wage scale, water supply, 
transportation facilities, and 
dozens of others that any prospec 
tive employer would want. If he 
was asked for information that 
wasn’t immediately available, he 
dictated his questions, mailed the 
disc to his bank, and within 2 or 
3 days had the material in his 
hands. 


Among his | statistical and 


photographic exhibits, Mr. Mon- 
rad has a magazine about Okla- 
homa to show employers who are 
interested in the state. The publi 
cation is a quarterly bulletin that 
is mailed to 10,000 people all over 
the United States, to let 
know what is happening in a busi- 
Oklahoma. News- 
papers, banks, public accounting 


them 
ness way in 


offices, railroads, and dozens of 
other businesses get the magazine. 

Many diehards have been heard 
to say that “Public relations is 
okay if you have the money to 
throw around, but I never saw it 
produce any business.” First Na- 
tional has produced considerable 
business with its public relations 
idea, and the program is. still 
young. It was only 4 years ago 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Walter Reuther, UVAW-CIO head, looks 


for steady production in next 5 years 
(See Reuther’s statement on page 52) 


ILL the recent contract signed 

by General Motors Corpora- 
tion and UAW-CIO on May 23, 
1950, set a pattern for all future 
labor-management bargaining? 

Is it a marked advance in union 
and management agreements? 
Does it hold possibilities for end- 
shotgun 
which has prevailed in so many 


ing the bargaining” 
union-management battles? 

It may be too early to attempt 
to forecast any answers to these 
questions, but they are questions 
which management is asking from 
each end of the country. 

The big advance into new ter- 
ritory which this agreement makes 
seems to be in management-union 
recognition of the facts that na- 
tional prosperity and 
upon productivity, and 
that neither 
unions can prosper if production 
interrupted for 


security 
depend 
management nor 


is constantly 
short-range attempts to wrest 
some concession from the other 
side. 

The first advantage of the new 
contract is its length. It extends 
for 5 years. If it works, it will 
eliminate the annual or 
strike which paralyzes many in- 


biennial 
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GM-UAW Plan Pr 


Worthless Shotgu 





Analysis of principles on which General Motors and 
United Auto Workers built the new 5-year contract. 
It may eliminate strikes, set a new pattern for all 
labor-management recognition of each other’s mutual 
rights and needs. Contract hailed as big step forward 





By John Garth 


dustries. These annual strikes 
have often been caused by bitter 
disagreements over details such as 
union security, check-offs, juris- 
diction, seniority, differences in 
pay between production and main- 
tenance men, and other matters 
which it would be possible to settle 
amicably without work stoppage 
if management and labor could 
agree on some broad, basic inter- 
pretation of the needs of both 
parties. 

The General Motors agreement 
seems to have risen above these 
details and moved up to a broad 
plateau where management and 
labor concentrate upon developing 
a fair wage determination formula 
which will not need to be fought 
over every 12 months. 

According to C. E. Wilson, 
president of General Motors, “the 
present agreement is based upon 
experience, logic, and principles 
rather than on pressure, propa- 
ganda, and force. The principles 
are important and, we believe, can 
be applied generally. They are: 

“1. It is logical, fair, and rea- 
sonable to maintain the purchasing 
power of an hour’s work in terms 
of goods and services the employee 
must purchase in his daily living. 

“2. All Americans look forward 


to improving their condition, and 
workmen along with other citizens 
are entitled to share in the advanc- 
ing prosperity of the nation. If 
workmen are denied any increase 
in hourly wages and they can look 
forward only to a better standard 
of living through reduction of 
prices, the process for them is 
terribly slow. In many cases the 
products they are producing, 
especially in the heavy-goods in- 
dustries, are not the ones they 
are consuming themselves. Work- 
men will apply themselves better 
to their work when they can see 
directly that they are getting 
somewhere. 

“3. The way to advance the 
nation’s prosperity and achieve 
higher standards of living for all 
is through science and technology ; 
taking advantage of better tools, 
methods, and organization; and 
substituting machines and me- 
chanical power for human backs. 

“4. To produce more with the 
effort 


improve- 


same amount of human 
through 
ment is a sound economic and 


social objective that discards the 


technological 


false philosophy of made work, 
featherbedding, and the erroneous 
idea that machines take the bread 
out of workmen’s mouths. 
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ogram to End 
n Bargains 


“5. Insecurity worries people 
and it is reasonable for the cor- 
poration (General Motors) to as- 
sist employees in acquiring life 
insurance, sickness and accident 
benefits, hospitalization and surgi- 
cal coverage, and pensions to pro- 
tect them to the degree possible 
against the individual hazards 
of life. 

“6. Cooperation and 
rather than strife and industrial 
warfare will best promote the 
prosperity of the employees, the 
company, and all the people, and 
even strengthen the nation.” 

All of the above is a direct quote 
from Mr. Wilson’s own statements. 

Here in less than 300 words 
seems to be a Magna Charta for 
both labor and management. These 
principles, worked out after much 
strife and bitterness, costly strikes, 
and long negotiation between Gen- 
eral Motors and UAW-CIO, may 
be the basis for a new era of in- 
dustrial peace. If adhered to, they 
will eliminate many of the past 
reasons for strife. 

These principles mean that both 
management and labor have made 
concessions and have given up 
several points of what both once 
considered keystones of their po- 
sitions. For example, management 
commits itself to maintenance of 
the workmen’s living standards, by 
its agreement that it will maintain 
the worker’s purchasing power for 


peace 


goods and services. 

But it makes clear that this 
maintenance of purchasing power 
must result solely from improve- 
ment in productivity earned from 
“science and technology.” This, it 
seems, commits management to 
large investment and constant in- 
vestment in better tools, new 
equipment, and processes requiring 
large outlays of capital. 
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What the union gives up in ac- 
cepting these principles is the old 
idea that unions will get manage- 
ment over a barrel at every pos- 
sible opportunity and strike for a 
higher hourly rate, whether justi- 
fied or not. 

Here both sides have given up 
traditional concepts of “right” in 
exchange for a new concept which 
commits both sides to sound eco 
nomics rather than to beating each 
other over the head every time a 
stick big enough to raise a bump 
can be found. 

We have only to remember the 
old concept of wages to realize 
what a great step forward this 
really is. Once, the average em- 
ployer took instant advantage of 
any condition which brought a 
labor surplus, to cut wage rates. 
With equal speed, labor demanded 
higher wage rates when any con- 
dition of labor scarcity arose. 
History seems to show that this 
attitude, long thought justified by 
the “business is business” theory, 
brought only temporary and short- 
range advantages to either side. 
This attitude was once clearly 
stated by the late Samuel Insull, 
who declared that the best labor 
conciliatory device was a long 
line of men waiting at the employ- 
ment gate. The new GM-UAW- 
CIO agreement seems to turn 
thumbs down on any such attitude. 

Another 


important step for- 


ward, as enunciated by the prin- 


ciples of the agreement, is in 
labor’s abandonment of its ancient 
opposition to labor-saving ma- 
chines and methods. 

It must be recognized that there 
may come times when labor and 
management honestly disagree as 
to what constitutes made work 
or featherbedding. But if the 


principles followed in this agree- 


- Dn i 
= 
Charles E. Wilson, GM president, also 
expects top output with new contract 


ment are adhered to and both sides 
have faith in each other, surely 
there will be no need for battling 
over what is and what is not 
made work. 

Another great area of disagree- 
ment has been abolished by 
recognition of the principle that 
employers should be concerned 
with the need for security of em- 
ployees. This brings up the matter 
of health benefits, pensions, and 
insurance. How this was worked 
out will be discussed later. It was 
once believed that employees should 
shoulder the entire responsibility 
for their own security, and that 
men would be discarded the mo- 
ment their full usefulness to an 
employer ended. As Jay C. Hor- 
mel, board chairman of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., once said, “We 
take care of over-age horses, so 
why should we throw an over-age 
man in the street?” Industry now 
recognizes a new attitude toward 
human security. 

How have the principles ex- 
plained by Mr. Wilson been used 
to implement the contract so that 
both sides, having made important 
concessions, will be protected 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Bookkeeping Equipment 
Cuts Waste Motion 





After installing 85 bookkeeping machines and other 
equipment, National Bank of Detroit eliminated many 
waste motions, and in one instance reduced physical 
exertion in posting on machines by about 63 per cent 





By Dwight G. Baird 


EW equipment recently installed 
in the bookkeeping department 
of the National Bank of Deiroit 
effort, 
money, and enables this depart- 


saves time, space, and 
ment to keep pace with the rapid 
growth of the institution of which 
it is a vital part. 

Established in 1933, this bank 
has experienced exceptionally 
rapid growth and is already the 
thirteenth largest bank in the 
United States. Deposits total well 
over $1 billion. 

This rapid growth has neces- 
sitated correspondingly rapid ex- 
pansion of facilities and the ad- 
dition of much office equipment to 
handle the volume of business. 
Then, too, manufacturers of office 
machines and equipment are con- 
stantly striving to improve their 
products, and replacing old ma- 
chines and equipment proves to 
be genuine economy in many cases 
and is a major contribution to 
better morale of employees. 

The new bookkeeping equipment 
installed at NBD includes 85 Bur- 
roughs bookkeeping machines, 85 
desks, a Burroughs-Bell & Howell 
microfilm recorder and reader, and 
auxiliary equipment. 

The bookkeeping machines re- 
placed were still serviceable, but 
the manufacturer had made nu- 
merous improvements in the prod- 
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uct since they were bought. The 
new machines are of the same 
make, but they are faster, easier 
to operate, and more flexible; and 
they possess several features not 
previously available. 

Many waste motions are elimi- 
nated entirely. With the former 
equipment, ledger cards were kept 
in a tray on a ledger cart at the 
right of the operator. She was 
constantly reaching from the 
ledger tray at the right to the 
desk at the left and to the machine 
in front of her. Inserting the forms 
in the machine required the use of 
both hands, and positioning the 
work properly often involved 
manipulating levers or aligning 
keys. 


The new machines have a post- 


ing tray attached to them right 
above the operator’s lap, where the 
forms are in the most convenient 
location possible. Insertion and re- 
moval of forms are swift, one-hand 
operations made possible by ad- 
justable form guides on the ma- 
chine. All previous postings are 
visible at all times during the 
aligning operation, and single-mo- 
tion alignment is direct to the last 
line of posting. A statement- 
ledger end lock warns the operator 
against posting entries below the 
controlled bottom margin on forms 
of any length. 


Operator fatigue is greatly re- 
duced. The keys on the new ma- 
chines are easier to depress, and 
the motor bars are of the “feather 
touch” variety. Comparative tests 
are said to have revealed that 
these two features, alone, result in 
some 63 per cent less physical 
exertion in posting on the new ma- 
chines as compared with previous 
styles. 

The new machines also incor- 
porate several other innovations. 
They count all 
checks, deposits, and balances, and 


automatically 


post balances in two places on a 
single statement. A dual platen 
permits list posting during the 
posting run. Thus the machine can 
be used for listing trial balances 
and other miscellaneous adding 
jobs without disturbing any of the 
bookkeeping functions. One major 
function is performed by each of 
the three moter bars. They select 
the proper posting columns and 
all new positive balances print 
automatically. 

The new desks are larger, more 
convenient, and more fire-resist- 
ant. Made entirely of heavy-gauge 
steel, each desk weighs over 600 
pounds and is considered _fire- 
proof. Each contains three draw- 
ers equipped with trays for filing 
checks and two for ledger sheets 
and signature cards. Each has a 
work shelf of the pull-out or dis- 
appearing variety. 

Each bookkeeper is responsible 
for the 750 accounts in her ledger. 
She receives her checks and de- 
posits from the distribution de- 
partment with a previously de- 
termined total for each. She sorts 
these items alphabetically, then 
verifies signatures, dates on all 
checks, and endorsements. Book- 
keepers work in pairs and each 
member of a team journalizes the 
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Posting is much easier now with trays attached to the new 
machines so that they are in the most convenient position 


other’s deposits and checks, the 
purpose being, of course, to pro- 
vide a check on each other’s work. 
After journalizing, the two girls 
exchange work and begin posting. 
Posting sheets show the total of 
debits and credits; post new 
balances ; and show the total num- 
ber of debits, deposits, extensions, 
and items on each account. After 
posting, bookkeepers prove their 
work by comparing the posting 
balances with the journalizing and 
every new balance on each sheet 
must coincide all the way through. 
Trial balances are taken every 
week and they usually are “right 
on the nose.” 

Each bookkeeper prepares the 
monthly statements on all per- 
sonal accounts and, in most in- 
stances, teams up with another 
bookkeeper to prepare the business 
statements. 

The statement form previously 
used was of the fixed-carbon type 
and had a cut mark near the top. 
It was Addressograph-printed 
with the customer’s name and ad- 
dress and provided spaces for 
checks, deposits, balance brought 
forward, date, and balance. After 
being posted, the top of the state- 
ment was cut off with a paper 
knife, and the statement and car- 
bon copy were hung on a vibrator 
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that shook the carbon paper out 
from between them. The statement 
then was machine-folded, inserted 
in a window envelope, and mailed 
to the customer. The carbon copy 
was filed and kept for 10 years 
These copies of monthly state- 
ments were 814 by 91% inches and 
in a bank with so many accounts 
they accumulated rapidly and 
storage space became an acute 
problem. As statements were is- 
sued, copies were filed in a vault 
on the bookkeeping floor. These 
files soon became full, and room 
had to be made for new statements 
by removing old ones to other 
storage areas. In some cases, old 
statements were moved to branch 
banks. Then, when it became neces- 
sary to refer to the old statements, 
it took 
minutes to several hours to locate 


anywhere from a_ few 
them, depending upon where they 
were stored at the time. 

To make such statements more 
readily accessible and to save time 
and filing space, microfilm equip 
ment recently was installed and 
the statement form was revised 

The microfilm 


photographing both 


recorder is 
capable of 
front and back of the same docu- 
ment at the same time, at a rate of 
several thousand per hour—about 
12,000 checks or 6,500 monthly 


New desks at National Bank of Detroit are larger than the 
old ones, and drawers have special trays for filing checks 


statements. It is equipped with 
automatic feed. The 16mm. film 
can be photographed up one side 
and down the other, using only one- 
half of its width at one time, thus 
doubling the capacity of the film, 
if desired. 

The reader is portable but is 
normally stationed beside the re- 
corder. Images usually are en- 
larged to the original size of the 
documents but may be made either 
larger or smaller, as desired. 

This equipment is used by the 
bank for 
monthly statements, and applica- 


microfilming checks, 
tions for United States Savings 
Bonds. Different cameras are used 
for the different purposes to avoid 
having to change the film before 
the roll is full and also to avoid 
having one department interfere 
with another’s operations, 

The new monthly statement 
form is a single sheet of paper, 
91, by 1034 inches. It has a cut 
line mark 2% inches from the 
right-hand margin, and the space 
to the right of this mark con- 
stitutes a stub. The form is Ad- 
dressograph-printed with the cus- 
tomer’s name and address in two 
places at the top, on the body of 
the statement, and on the stub. 
Customer’s statement form is ruled 
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Getting Reports Read 


|e a survey of annual reports of 
2,500 corporations, Financial 
World found that 20 per cent have 
been unchanged during the last 
decade. The figures in the reports 
changed, of course, as business in- 
creased or decreased, but the lay- 
out and appearance are as out of 
date as they were 10 years ago. 
The survey showed that 52 per 
cent of the 2,500 annual reports 
are classified as modern, 28 per 


cent are “improved.” Although the 
indicate that more 
and more annual reports are 
breaking out in a rash of color— 
compared to years before—and 
are becoming more readable, there 
are many that look like something 
that came out of a museum. 
Many have criticized 
their companies’ reports, saying 
they didn’t know whether business 
was good or bad after they had 
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labored through the dull reading 
matter. And to confuse things 
even further, the financial picture 
was hidden in a maze of figures 
that ran for page after page. 
Illustrated here are 
from annual reports, showing what 
can be done to attract the atten- 
tion of a reader. One of the best 
examples of explaining where the 
company’s money went is the slic- 
ing of the Nabisco cracker. Any 


sections 


These charts show how Brach, Nabisco 
and Bethlehem made their financial 
pictures easy to grasp. Nabisco split 
its own product to get a novel effect 
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of the National Biscuit 
Company’s annual report 


reader 
cer- 
tainly would have no trouble un- 
derstanding the break-down as 
shown with the cracker. 

On the other hand, the formal 
array of figures in Sears, Roebuck 
and Company’s report might prove 
of little interest to the average 
reader. Generally, the over-all tone 
of a report is typified in charts 


mun wns a K 


re 


the break-down of the 


business dollar, and few employees 


showing 


would spend much time reading 
one that is full of many words and 
figures but no illustrations. 

Some companies inevitably come 
up with the argument that they 
afford 


and editors for their reports; but 


can’t high-priced artists 


there are simple ways of making 


these yearly publications mor 


Compare Sears’ figure-ridden layout 
(upper right) with those of Standard 
Oil (Indiana), Kresge (dollar bill), and 


Revere to get ideas for annual reports 
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readable. E. J. Brach & Sons used 
$100 as a basis for its break-down, 
and the illustration was effective 
and relatively inexpensive. 

The samples on these pages show 
what already has been done and, 
with a little effort and ingenuity, 
the ideas can be developed for 
other reports. has 
that the 
worth the time and expense. 
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HEN Clarence E. Knapp was 

mustered out of the Navy in 
Boston after World War I, he had 
the same restless spirit that many 
veterans had after the more re- 
cent war. He decided he didn’t 
want to return to his law practice 
in the state of Washington, and 
began to look around for an in- 
teresting business venture. 

Elwin Knapp joined his brother, 
and the two young men settled on 
the shoe business, even though their 
knowledge of the trade extended 
only as far as their feet. An un- 
usual part of their decision was 
that their product would be sold 





directly to the consumer, thus by- 
passing retail stores. 

The two brothers went into 
the shoe business at Brockton, 
Mass., and while one of them 
handled affairs at the office, the 
other was out drumming up trade. 
When it came time for the com- 
pany to open up the Chicago ter- 
ritory, Clarence found that it was 
his turn to scout around for busi- 
ness. He had never been to the 
Windy City before, but he headed 
west, moved into a downtown 
hotel, put a want ad for salesmen 
in the paper, and then waited for 
applicants. They flowed into the 
hotel, but many of them beat a 
rapid retreat when they saw the 
shoe displays in the hotel room. 

One young man showed a great 
deal of interest in Clarence Knapp 
and what he had to say about his 
business. He wanted to be shown, 
however, how sales could be made 
directly to consumers. Clarence 
Knapp, who happened to be talk- 
ing to a man who knew much more 
about shoes than he did, gathered 
his footwear together to demon- 
strate what he had been talking 
about. The two men went over to 
the Daily News building where 


Old-Fas 


drivers were waiting to collect 
newspapers for distribution. Mr. 
Knapp began talking to the drivers 
and displayed his shoes. In a short 
time, he had sold 19 pairs. 

That was enough for William 
Hunt, and be became an enthusi- 
astic Knapp shoe salesman. To- 
day Mr. Hunt supervises the ef- 
forts of scores of Knapp salesmen 
in the Chicago area. 

The Knapp Brothers Shoe 
Manufacturing Company has 
three plants running at capacity 
to produce men’s shoes, and for 
lack of space the gompany farms 
out production of its footwear for 
women. In a recent month Knapp 
manufactured and sold more shoes 
than during any other month in its 
history, and every pair was sold 
direct. The shoes were sold in 
homes, offices, banks, at service 
stations, on street corners, and in 
any other places where Knapp 
salesmen found people who needed 
new shoes. 

The idea of selling directly to 
the consumers is nothing new, of 
course. It started many years ago 
when salesmen in their wagons 
toured the countryside, selling a 
variety of products to housewives. 
J. R. Watkins Company, Winona, 
Minn., was one of the first in the 
“wagon-man”’ field, having started 
in 1869, and it still uses the same 
plan for selling its products to 
consumers. Watkins today pro- 
duces sales of about $45 million 
every year, evidence enough that 
there is still plenty of opportunity 
for old-fashioned selling. 

Many companies declare their 
products are not suited to direct 





Companies that have refused to sell their products 
from door to door should take a look at some of the 
firms that concentrate on this sales medium. Results 
indicate the field is fertile for old-fashioned selling 
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selling, and some of them seem to 
think prestige will be lost if direct 
selling is “resorted to.”” Men who 
toil at jobs that bring social stand- 
ings considerably higher than their 
salaries are often reluctant to sell. 
Easterling Company, Chicago, 
is a good example of what can hap- 
pen. A silverware outfit that 
started in 1946 on $150,000, 
Easterling pays its average sales- 
man $125 a week. This average 
salesman writes an order at almost 
every other house he visits, and the 
average sale is $108. In spite of 
these figures, Easterling finds few 
college men who are interested in 
direct selling. Only those who have 
sold part time to help pay their 
college expenses show any en- 
thusiasm for the business. 
Salesmen earning $5,000 a year 
are said to be a dime a dozen at the 
Electrolux Green- 
which, Conn. ; while those who ex- 
ceed the $10,000 and $20,000 


mark are supposed to be so numer- 


Corporation, 


ous that Electrolux bookkeepers 
don’t even lift an eyelid when work- 
ing on the payroll. Electrolux 
salesmen receive a commission rate 
that is higher than most in the 
direct-selling field, and the vacuum 
cleaners they sell are in the higher- 
price bracket—all of which helps 
account for good salaries. 
Probably the best-known com- 
pany that concentrates its entire 
efforts in direct selling is the Fuller 
Brush Company, Hartford, Conn., 
whose salesmen are reported to 
make an average of $70 a week. 
Now ringing doorbells for the 
brush company are “Fullerettes” 


—women who sell cosmetics. Since 
Fuller 
stock, their take-home pay is left 
completely to their own initiative. 
They sell their brushes from door 


salesmen buy their own 


to door, but apparently with much 
more success than Red Skelton in 
the movie that gave Fuller brushes 
unlimited publicity. Annual volume 
at Fuller Brush 
estimated to be in the neighbor 
hood of $33 million. 


As well known as Fuller Brush 


Company is 


is, it is being pushed into second 
place by an outfit that is com- 
paratively new and _ unknown. 
Stanley Home Products, Inc., isn’t 
half as old as Fuller Brush, but its 
sales last year were estimated at 
$35 million. The man who heads 
Stanley Home Products, Stanley 
Beveridge, is a former Fuller sales- 
man. Although he undoubtedly got 
many of his ideas from his old job, 
Mr. Beveridge uses an entirely dif- 
ferent technique with his sales- 
people. 

Instead of relying mostly on 
full-time salesmen, he depends on 
about 16,000 dealers who sell in 
the evenings or any other spare 
time when they can get a group of 
prospective customers together. 
Stanley brushes are not sold from 
door to door, as are Fuller brushes. 
A Stanley dealer gets one prospect 
to use her house as a gathering 


place for women in the neighbor- 
hood, and he gives a demonstra- 
tion. The hostess in turn receives 
a gift, the value of which is regu- 
lated by the amount of the entire 
sales during the evening. 

One of the biggest and most 
lucrative fields in the house-to- 
house business is that of cooking 
utensils. Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
Kensington, 
Pa., is generally given credit for 


sil Company, New 


being the pioneer in direct selling 
field. Many 
utensil manufacturers sell directly 


in this particular 
to the consumer, while others sell 
to other outfits that make the final 
sales. Some, of course, do both. 
Numerous utensil salesmen use 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Is Your Company Ready 
For War Economy? 





Nobody likes to plan for war, and few businessmen 
did before World War II, thus accounting for numerous 
bottlenecks and plenty of confusion. Here are some of 
the things to watch for in case history repeats itself 





By Robert f e * = 


wee a world in crisis, with 
every newspaper headline a 
potential explosion of still another 
part of the international scene, 
business management has no alter- 
native but to plan for 
Thoughtful executives will take 
time out now to decide what the 
impact on their firms will be if the 
present state of hostilities con- 
tinues, and what the future holds 
in store if total war should come. 
No one enjoys this distasteful and 
worrisome job; but if it is shirked 
today, an invaluable opportunity 
to meet the problems of the future 
with confidence and preparation 
may be lost. 

Judging from the course of 
events over the past weeks, the 
very least that business manage- 
ment must plan for is an intensi- 
fication of our present cold-war 
efforts. Our Government is now 
spending $13.5 billion on defense 
and the minimal result of the 
Korean policing expedition will be 
additional spending of $10 billion. 
Will this significantly alter the 
patterns of our present economy? 

In a drastic sense, no. An ad- 
ditional $10 billion—or even $15 
billion—can be absorbed by our 
economy without wage or price 
controls, without elaborate prior- 
ity systems, or wartime tax rates. 
In a few tight sectors of the 


war. 
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economy, such as steel, govern- 
ment direction of orders may be 
necessary. In armament industries 
and directly related war industries 
the stepped-up tempo of orders 
may entail priority controls. It is 
highly probable, however, that a 
continuation of cold-war efforts 
can be carried on without major 
government intervention. 

But the indirect effects of a 
continued cold war are far 
more important—and incalculable 
—than the direct impact of tighter 
government control. These indirect 
impacts are two: Speculative buy- 
ing and the potential draft of in- 
dustry. Both of these matters 
should be thoroughly discussed by 
executive management committees. 

Speculative buying may be an 
indirect result of the cold war 
which forces a larger degree of 
government intervention than the 
Administration itself would desire. 
If we witness the re-emergence of 
large-scale gray markets for steel 
and aluminum, if we are going to 
encounter price-kiting, or panicky 
buying splurges by consumers, it 
is possible that we will touch off 
an inflationary movement which 
cannot be tolerated in war. 

This places ordinary business 
management in a very ticklish 
position. Business prudence would 


dictate a slightly larger than 


normal degree of forward buying 
in a situation as fraught with un- 
certainties as the present, more as 
a matter of insurance than as a 
speculation. But it is this very 
forward buying itself, which may 
push our already fully producing 
economy into the spiral of infla- 
tion. And inflation, if it comes, will 
necessitate an immediate clamping- 
down from Washington. 

Naturally, every management 
committee must determine for it- 
self the degree to which it must in- 
sure its operation by future com- 
mitments, and the degree to which 
it can afford to hold back for the 
national interest. This is surely 
a time when national interests are 
unquestionably of the most obvious 
and vital sort ; even more than with 
Germany this struggle is for keeps, 
and commercial considerations 
must frequently be relegated to a 
secondary place. 

The second indirect—and con- 
sequently _less-well-known—effect 
of a continued cold war is the 
potential draft of industry. Few 
businessmen have read Title I, 
Section 18 of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948—the section entitled: 
Utilization of Industry. 

Under the regulations of this 
often overlooked legislation, the 
President can place defense orders 
with large and small business, can 
compel their prior scheduling, and 
can take over a plant refusing to 
cooperate or willfully failing to 
carry out the order promptly or 
according to specification. 

A plant can be required to shift 
to military production, and prices 
can be fixed by direct negotiation. 

Any of these measures can be— 
and undoubtedly will have to be— 
taken under existing legislation. 
The President need not declare an 
emergency, and need only consult 
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Rumblings in the Far East are reminiscent of those in Europe a decade ago, except that some countries have switched 
sides, while others have not taken a stand. Businessmen have the sare problems, but they can benefit from past errors 


with the National Security Re- 
sources Board. 

For management this means, of 
course, an immediate inventory of 
what services their plants can per- 
form that may be of use to the 
Government. It means dusting off 
World War II plans, production 
flow charts, schedules, so that if 
a government order is placed there 
can be a swing-over with a mini- 
mum of delay or uncertainty. It 
means also going over the ap- 
propriate parts of the Selective 
Service Act so that a legal famili- 
arity with relevant sections is 
gained. 

But all of the foregoing as- 
sumes that we will not materially 
step-up our tempo of war produc- 
tion, that the output of planes and 
ammunition and material can be 
obtained by skimming off the out- 
put that can be added to the 
present peacetime structure of the 
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economy. What if a total war 
develops? 

Without any question, the ad 
vent of total war would impose a 
set of controls over the economy, 
next to which the days of World 
War II would look like untram 
meled laissez faire. Management 
must realize that a total war—if 
the present crisis should deterio- 
rate—would be in every sense a 
war of survival, and it should not 
delude itself that it will be possible 
to organize the country for the 
needed effort without drastic and 
thorough economic directives. 

If war should come, management 
must anticipate a total price and 
wage freeze. Taxes, both personal 
and corporate, would be imme 
diately 


would also be far higher than ever 


raised and excise levies 


before. All production of luxuries 
would be rigorously curtailed and 
stop-orders would put an imme- 


diate end to the output of durable 
goods using materials needed for 
war goods. The draft would im- 
mediately create labor shortages 
and would entail the need for 
training of women workers and for 
the upgrading of older personnel. 
Inventories would also be subject 
to freezing and immediate ration- 
ing of gas, food, clothing, and 
other personal necessities would be 
only a matter of time. 

Private investment, consumer 
credit purchases, and housing con- 
struction would also be out for the 
outlook for the 


economy as a whole would indicate 


duration. The 
a rolling-back of standards of 
living until at least half or more 
of our gigantic capacity to pro- 
duce would be directly and effec- 
tively geared to the manifold neces- 
sities of modern total combat. 
Indeed, the final impact of total 
war can hardly be envisaged. If 
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the dreaded atomic weapons are 
put into widespread use, it may be 
necessary to carry out decentrali- 
zation plans for industry and 
civilians both, and to construct 
underground factories and shelters 
in crowded industrial locations. 

This is not meant to be an 
alarmist picture of the future. Cer- 
tainly business management, as 
much as any other sector of the 
nation, hopes that the dreadful 
struggle to the death may be 
avoided, and that the Korean crisis 
may prove to be a step toward a 
re-establishment of a_ relatively 
peaceful balance of power rather 
than the sparking of the fuse under 
the powder keg. Yet the outcome 
cannot be predicted with any de- 
gree of assurance and it would be 
foolhardy not to look ahead and 
lay temporary plans for the 
eventuality of a total emergency. 

Simply because the scope and 
impact of total war would be far 
more severe than anything in our 
experience, it is impossible to plan 
in detail for business adaptation 
to such a situation. But prelimi- 
nary and helpful broad lines of ad- 
vance preparation can be mapped 
out and may be of immense value 
in making the quickest and most 
economical adjustment to what we 
all hope will not be the actual case. 

It is obvious that a full study 
of each company’s history in the 
past war should be prepared in the 
form of a report available to all 
company executives. Past bottle- 
necks, past troubles, past suc- 
cesses should be reviewed so that 
advantage may be taken of these 
lessons. The personnel problem im- 
peratively calls for careful study. 
How many draft-age men are em- 
ployed and in what capacities? 
Are there non-draftables ready to 
step into their posts? Can a start 
be made now toward the hiring of 
somewhat older personnel? 

If the output of a business is 
readily adaptable to war use, man- 
agement can count on government 
help in obtaining needed supplies 
of raw or semifinished materials. 
But if the business product is not 
directly related to war, can studies 
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be initiated to determine what 
alternate products can be made, 
either for direct sale to the Govern- 
ment or on a sub-contract basis 
with another manufacturer? 
These are only fragmentary 
suggestions covering the kind of 
problem with which management 
should devote a portion of its time 
until the outcome of the. present 


Korean involvement clarifies in one 
way or another. Planning for the 
worst is not a favorite activity of 
businessmen. But, in the light of 
the uncertainties of the moment, 
failure to do so may involve stag- 
gering problems at a later date, 
when time, personnel, and psy- 
chology all militate against op- 
timum solutions. 





Cornering the Youth Market 


HE old neighborhood lemonade 
stands are fast going out of 
business—at least, in Atlanta, Ga. 
They are being replaced with simi- 
lar stands, but Coca-Colas are sold 
instead of lemonades. 

The Atlanta Coca-Coca Bot- 
tling Company opened up several 
hundred new “dealers” this sum- 
mer through its junior dealers’ 
sales plan, which has now been in 
operation for 25 years (excluding 
the war period). During 1949, for 
example, 408 youths operated 
stands in the summer, and some of 
them continued to distribute car- 
tons of Coca-Colas to neighbors 
during the winter. Altogether, the 
junior dealers last year accounted 
for a total sale of 33,289 cases of 
Coca-Cola. This figure was an in- 
crease of 25 per cent over 1948, 
and this year the sales are ex- 
pected to top all previous records. 

Although the plan for junior 
dealers was never promoted, it 
grew steadily since the first stand 
was put in operation about 1925. 
Boys and girls each year begin to 
call the bottling company when 
school nears an end, and they pay 
a deposit for the stand ($1.00 for 
the wooden ones, and $2.50 for the 
large metal stands). At the end 
of the summer, most of the junior 
dealers turn in the stands, but a 
few store them in their garages or 
basements during the winter 
season. 

The average turnover in stand 
operators is about once every 3 or 
4 weeks. This doesn’t mean that 
every 3 or 4 weeks the stands go 


back to the bottling plant, how- 
ever. The stands merely change 
“management” and may shift posi- 
tion slightly, but that is about all. 

One interesting part of the pro- 
gram is that the junior dealers 
often are their own best customers 
—so much so, in fact, that they 
often do not have enough money to 
buy replacements when the route 
salesman makes his call. Route 
salesmen generally operate from 
trucks that are smaller than those 
used on regular routes. 

The bottling company’s junior 
program has many advantages. 
For one thing, the youthful popu- 
lation consumes one out of every 
three bottles of Coke, and the mar- 
ket is thus worth much attention. 
Most of the sales are “extras” 
that the regular dealer in the 
neighborhood would not get any- 
way, and so the soft drink is made 
available to more people. The 
“dealers” themselves become steady 
Coca-Cola customers, too. 

Another advantage of the plan 
is that the bottling company can 
hire college men who are looking 
for summer employment and who 
will be willing to work for a little 
less than the wages paid to a 
regular route salesman. 

The junior dealers help adver- 
tise Coca-Colas in many new 
places, and they make use of old 
advertising signs that otherwise 
would be thrown away. The pro- 
gram is especially appreciated by 
mothers who are glad to see their 
children busy at something that 
will keep them out of mischief. 
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How Long Should You Use 


Your Office Desk? 


Good wood office desks, such as Jackson Desks 
last a lifetime. They do not “wear out,” break 
down, or fall apart. We know of thousands of 
Jackson Desks 20, 25, 30, and more years old. 

Structurally they are still good. But they are 
obsolete nevertheless. Because we have made more 
than a dozen major improvements in Jackson 
Desks since these old desks were sold. 

Your own desks probably never will literally 
break down or wear out. But you need new ones 
just as surely as if they were falling apart. New 
Jackson Desks are built to help you reduce today’s 
high rental costs, today’s high salary costs, and 
today’s demand for greater efficiency, comfort 
and usefulness. 


@® JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE CU. 


JASPER, 


Old desks are probably the most expensive items 
in your cost accounts. They take up too much room, 
slow productivity, create employee unrest, bring 
on early-afternoon fatigue. That is why it is 
usually more expensive to keep old desks, even 
though not worn out, than it is 
to buy new ones. 

We have prepared a fact-filled 
booklet to explain the economics 
of office furnishing. Ask your 


secretary to write for a copy 
today. Or, better still visit a 
Jackson dealer and let him show 
you why new desks pay for 
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themselves. 


INDIANA 
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Aid College Recruiting 
With School Map 





Here is an idea that a large corporation uses to aid 
its college recruiting program. A large map of the 
United States shows every college in the country that 
is represented by an employee in this big company 





HE director of the Association 
of American Colleges, Dr. Guy 

Snavely, recently said, “I believe 
that no other American company, 
regardless of its size, can match 
General Aniline (& Film Corp., 
New York) in the number of dif- 
ferent schools represented among 
its employees.” 

Although the statement by Dr. 
Snavely is a broad one, it is sup- 
ported by a large map distributed 
by General Aniline that shows 285 
colleges and universities whose 
alumni are represented by its large 
payroll, Of these schools, 240 are 
in the United States, and 45 are 
in foreign countries. The names of 
842 men and women are listed, 
along with the map, and their de- 
grees and the year of their gradu- 
ation appear under their school. 

General Aniline’s current pay- 
rolls number about 7,500, which 
compared with 842 college grad- 
uates makes a good average. 

The map was devised as an aid 
in the company’s college recruit- 
ing program. The idea is that the 
college graduate who has offers 
from a number of large corpora- 
tions may be apt to favor the one 
with the largest number of old 
school ties. With so many schools 
represented by its employees, Gen- 
eral Aniline figures on capturing 
some excellent prospects. 

There are only about two states 
in the country with schools not 
represented at General Aniline. 
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Nevada and Arkansas are included 
in the map, but no colleges are 
listed. A surprising number of em- 
ployees—164—hold Ph.D.’s. 

One reason why any other com- 
pany might have trouble equaling 
the college representation at Gen- 
eral Aniline lies in its size. The 
company has plants in eight cities, 
and sales and distributing offices 
in every section of the country. 
There are three principal divisions. 
Its 7,500 employees, however, 
would probably be outnumbered 
by several other corporations. 
ago, General 
Aniline made a survey of its em- 
ployees that rounds out the edu- 
cational picture. At that time, 87 
per cent of the company’s em- 
ployees had attended high school, 
and 68 per cent were high school 
graduates. 


Some months 


Forty-one per cent 
were veterans of either World 
War I or World War II, and, in 
addition, there were more than 
12,000 veterans in the immediate 
families of company employees. 
The survey also revealed that 
General Aniline employees speak a 
total of 26 foreign languages. 
Sixty-six per cent of them are 
married, and 43 per cent of these 
own their own homes, with a net 
equity of more than $12 million. 
Eighty-one per cent have United 
States Savings Bonds, maintain 
savings accounts, or own stocks 
and bonds. More than 50 per cent 
own automobiles. About 22 per 


cent of the employees play some 
musical instrument. 

Since the 
months 


made 
several next 
figure may not be so accurate now ; 


survey was 
ago, this 


the survey indicated that about 63 
per cent of the employees attend 
the movies at least once a week, 
and 20 per cent were listed as 
going twice a week. Sixty-four per 
cent attend church weekly, and 11 
per cent visit church more than 
once a week. 

Some of the other information 
listed with the large college map 
is that of the company’s benefit 
program. Employees are eligible 
for the retirement plan after 3 
years of service, and the company 
pays about two-thirds of the cost 
of maintaining the Retirement 
Trust Fund. 

Group insurance is available in 
the form of accident and life poli- 
cies, and coverage is about double 
the annual salary in the case of 
life insurance. For example, a 
salary of $4,500 to $5,000 en- 
titles an employee to $10,000 
worth of life insurance at a cost of 
$3.40 per month. 

Vacation and holiday policies 
are rather liberal. Established 
holidays are observed throughout 
the company, and those employees 
earning $5,000 a year get 3 weeks’ 
vacation after the first year. 

The college map is so complete 
that there does not seem to be very 
much about General Aniline that 
is left unsaid. For example, along 
with the geographical locations of 
the schools represented by com- 
pany employees, there are small 
sketches of General Aniline prod- 
ucts. Too, there are sketches of 
company plants and laboratories 
around the map, as well as repro- 
ductions of Vernon Howe Bailey 
etchings of American colleges. 
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“Theyre breaking down the figures now” 


MECHANICAL BRAINS, run by a 
squad of trained operators, can 
whizz through figures in nothing 
flat, compile facts for vital man- 
agement reports clickety-split ... 
but often they do it the hard way. 

As more and more executives 
are beginning to realize, there are 
often easier, thriftier ways to solve 
their problems. 

Many a company requires 
merely some effective aid for its 
current personnel, some system 


that keeps figures, and relates them, 
on a day-to-day basis, to lick ac- 
counting problems. 

McBee Keysort, for example, en- 
ables the people now in your em- 
ploy . . . people who know your 
business, your customers, your 
policies . . . to handle practically 
any tabulating job. 

Simple, inexpensive, flexible 
McBee methods and machines — 
like Keysort— provide necessary 
figures at less cost, with less fussing 
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and fuming, with less noise... and 
when you want them. 

Leading executives in nearly 
every kind of business are relying 
on McBee today to save them time, 
money, work and worry. 

That’s why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in just a few 
short years, 

There’s a McBee man near you 
who will tell you frankly whether 
or not McBee can help you. Ask 
him to drop in. Or write us. 


Ten 
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This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 
With your present personnel, without costly in- 
stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 
the pre-coded holes along the edges make this 
card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data...classify it... file 
it... find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 
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Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Lid., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can. 
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Drawing New Customers 
In Summer Months 





Some businesses cut advertising and ease up on sales 
effort during the warm summer months, just waiting 
for fall and a new burst of buying. Here’s how several 
companies develop new customers in hot weather 





OW would your company like 
to expose its name and product 
to about 23,000 people every day 
during the hot summer months? 
That is just what several com- 
panies are doing in Chicago, and 
cost is nominal when considered in 
the light of how much good the 
public relations can mean. Some 
of the businesses represented are 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion; Armour & Company; Philco 
Corporation ; Ekco Products Com- 
Johns-Manville 
tion; Servel, Inc.; Crane Com- 
pany; Scott Paper Company ; and 


pany; Corpora- 


many others. 

These companies are displaying 
their names and products at the 
Chicago Fair of 1950, on the same 
site where the Railroad Fair was 
held for the last 2 years. In the 
first 13 days of the Fair, 300,000 
visitors passed through the gates. 

Some companies, like Armour, 
have their own individual exhibits. 
Numerous animals are featured in 
Armour’s display, and a separate 
section shows the many products 
from animals. 
Westinghouse Electric has a 
“Theater of the Atom” that seats 
550 people, with various atomic 
exhibits in an outer foyer. Grey- 
hound Bus Lines has an audi- 
torium for showing motion pic- 
tures. National Tea Company has 
a huge exhibit that puts many 


that come these 


people in a much pleasanter frame 
of mind because it is an ideal place 
to rest and relax. Prizes are given 
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away, and musical shows help 
entertain fair-goers who stop by. 

Other companies have displays 
that are combined with bigger ex- 
hibits. Ekco Products, for ex- 
ample, has its kitchenware hang- 
ing up in the new homes that at- 
tract crowds every day. Each 
visitor who strolls through the 
homes—which were specially built 
for the Fair—can’t help seeing 
copper-bottomed utensils hanging 
from the wall, with the Ekco name 
in full view. Some of the other 
companies have their refrigerators, 
radio and television sets, stoves, 
furniture, and various 
household essentials in prominent 


carpets, 


displays. 

An electrical exhibit is under 
the sponsorship of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Public 
Company of Northern 
Illinois, Western United Gas & 
Electric Company, and _ Illinois 
Northern Utilities Company. The 
exhibit depicts the growth, present 
potentialities of 


Service 


greatness, and 
Chicago and northern Illinois ; and 
it gives a demonstration of elec- 
trical farming, as well as a “House 
of Magic” show. 

Bell Telephone has a large build- 
ing where people can hear their 
own voices played back to them. 
Free long-distance calls are of- 
fered as attractions, and eaves- 
dropping is permitted by a special 
hook-up. 

There are numerous other at- 
tractions, of course, in addition to 


the exhibits put on by businesses. 
An hour-long pageant features 
great moments in the history of 
America; and a circus, water 
show, ice varieties, and music 
theater have regular showings. 

Restaurant facilities are amply 
provided by Walgreen Company, 
the Borden Company, and local 
restaurant owners. Most of the 
eating places have tables in the 
open, and some are cafeteria style 
while others provide service. 

The exhibits are part of the 
Fair that stretches over 60 acres 
of land along Lake Michigan, just 
a few blocks from Chicago’s down- 
town district. People from all over 
the country are being attracted to 
the Fair, and many of them are 
going home with definite ideas 
about the type of refrigerators, 
kitchenware, and other products 
they are going to buy. 

What does it cost the businesses 
to display their products? The 
price is $2 a-square foot for the 
first 1,000 square feet, $1 a 
square foot for the next 2,000, 
$0.50 a square foot for the next 
3,500, and $0.25 a square foot 
thereafter. A  6,500-square-foot 
area would thus cost $5,750. It is 
then up to the exhibitor to use 
the space as he wishes. 

In some cases, there were build- 
ings still standing from the Rail- 
road Fair. Some companies rented 
these, while others built their own 
structures. Several businesses re- 
modeled Railroad Fair buildings 
for their own particular uses. 
Greyhound and Armour remodeled, 
while Bell Telephone built its own. 

The Fair will close on Labor 
Day, and at that time will have 
been open 73 days. By then, the 
exhibiting companies expect to 
have added hundreds of new cus- 
tomers to their lists. 
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“OUT ON TIME... 
ME AND THE PAYROLL!” 


She’s happy—heading for home right on time the night before pay- 
day. Her boss is happy—paychecks ready without overtime . . . 
without the frantic rush of pre-Burroughs payroll days. 


This is the scene on payday eve in thousands of offices across the 
country where Burroughs payroll accounting machines speed and 
simplify check preparation. A single machine writes as many as 350 
checks and earnings statements an hour . . . or writes the checks and 
posts the ledgers and journals simultaneously and swiftly. Burroughs 
automatic simplicity reduces operator fatigue . . . cuts time, equip- 
ment and personnel costs. 


Your Burroughs man will show you how Burroughs payroll account- 


ing machines can eliminate headaches and expenses in your payroll BURROUGHS HIGH-SPEED 
department. Get in touch with him today, or mail coupon. 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


“Reduce Your Payroll Work” explains in detail two 
Burroughs sens for coming 8 Ps, cost and time of payroll 
ug -Speed Payroll Machines. 

Send coupon for your ~~ yy 





Burroughs Adding M 
peeeres $iiis Seetites Consany WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


I would like the iacts on Burroughs High-Speed Pay- 
roli Accounting Machines. Please send me “Reduce 


coe hecousing His y Burroughs 


ee 


Street__ 





How to F 
In a Halt 





With its payroll system, the Keller-Kohn Company is 
able to prepare in a half day pay checks for 625 em- 
ployees at 3 factories. The weekly feat is possible with 
Remington Rand calculators that make printed tapes 





By Paik é. yo wee 


EPARTMENT stores and spe- 
cialty shops from coast to 
coast are familiar with the Ster- 
ling line of women’s coats and 
suits, in the specialized half sizes, 
which have been consistently good 
profit-producers for these mer- 
chants since 1911. To satisfy the 
current demand, the Keller-Kohn 
Company operates 3 factories— 
2 in Cleveland and 1 in Elyria, 
Ohio—with approximately 625 
skilled workers in all. 

While other executives of the 
company are naturally concerned 
with such details as style, value, 
and workmanship, the end result 
of designing and production pours 
through our main office as a com- 
plicated payroll task. This work 
has to be done on schedule each 
week, and must be completed with 
100 per cent accuracy. 

Our payroll problem is not un- 
usual. It is a combination task, 
with some workers on a straight 
hourly rate and others on a piece- 
work basis. All time cards must 
naturally be checked for overtime 
and computed when this appears. 

The piecework figuring is a little 
more difficult. First, columns on 
the work sheets must be added for 
the basic total—after, of course, 
rates have been checked. Then, be- 
cause basic rates were not altered 
on several recent increases, 8 per 
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cent is added to the total, and then 
5 per cent to the cumulative total. 

Obviously, the use of charts for 
getting these percentage additions 
would be unwieldy, and would 
cause a great deal of lost time and 
motion on each operation—so it is 
much more efficient to do the ad- 
dition and add the percentages on 
the same machine at the same time. 

The pieceworker’s tally must be 
checked against his time card in 
the event of an overtime payment. 
Here, again, there is figuring to be 
done. If, for example, a_piece- 
worker has put in 36 hours a week 
instead of 35, we must divide the 
total earnings by 36 to arrive at 
the hourly rate for that week, in 
order that the proper overtime 
payment may be determined. 

All of this has been accomplished 


inish Payroll 
Day 


in our office in one easy, continuous 
operation, with the aid of Reming- 
ton Rand Printing Calculators. 
We like this particular machine be- 
cause it produces a printed tape. 

As each work sheet is figured, 
the tape is clipped onto it, until 
the entire payroll has been worked 
through. The payroll clerk then 
rechecks every work sheet against 
the tape. If the figures correspond, 
we are sure of accuracy. The tape 
is then destroyed, and the work 
sheet with final total goes on to the 
accounting department for check 
issuance. 

Before we arrived at this sys- 
tem, we used conventional types of 
calculating machines for which em- 
ployees needed special training for 
proper operation. Rechecking 
these machines also meant doing 
each set of figures over—and if 
there was a discrepancy, the work 
sheet would be refigured. 

Under such conditions, it took 
us a minimum of 2 days—and 
sometimes the best part of a third 
day—to complete the payroll each 
week. Now, the average time re- 
quired for payroll computation is 
only a half day! Similar time 
economy is scored on our inventory 
work—where a previous 4-day job 
is finished in 1 day! 





Caterpillar 


FTER installing electric type- 

writers in its offices, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, Illinois, 
realized a 25 per cent increase in 
production. In one department 
where eight formerly 
handled the work, six now do the 


typists 


same volume with electric ma- 


chines, and the girls are much 


less fatigued at the end of the day. 

Caterpillar is making 
changes to keep office production 
high and working surroundings 
pleasant. A plan is in progress to 
replace all desks with metal desks, 


many 


and center drawers are eliminated 
to save pushing a chair back every 
time the drawer is opened. 

By filming its records, Cater- 
pillar last year transferred 316 
file drawers of material onto film. 
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CAPITAL 
IMWESTMENT! 


NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


Misia knows that a Business Study 
by Esasco as a preliminary to investment, 
is a virtual blueprint for action that helps 
executives arrive at sound, practical 
decisions. This conclusion is being reached 
by more and more industrial executives and 
bankers who are planning to finance a new 
business—secure additional working capital 
—purchase a going concern—or refinance to 
expand existing facilities. 


Such a study analyzes the important factors 
affecting existing businesses or new business 
ventures. It also indicates the earnings that 
such enterprises may anticipate. It offers 
concrete suggestions to solve problems that 
are known or uncovered by the study, 

plus an evaluation of the benefits from 
recommended changes. 


The reason Ebasco Business Studies have a 
reputation with business executives for 
completeness, accuracy and dependability is 
the fact that they are prepared by experienced 
consultants with the cooperation of EBasco 
specialists in engineering, finance, taxes, 
appraisal and other phases of business and 
industry. 


The next time you have a capital 
investment problem, call on Esasco for a 
Business Study. No obligation for 
preliminary discussions, of course. 


Write for the booklet “Business Consulting Services” 
describing in detail Ebasco’s work in this field. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. L, 

Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





EBASCO 
_ BUSINESS STUDIES 
) ANALYZE: 


Organization 

and Personnel 
Budget Control 
System 

Capital 
Requirements 
Market Potential 
Sales and 
Distribution 

New Product 
Possibilities 
Competition 
Manufacture 

Cost Control System 
Production Control 
System 

Inventory Control 
System 

Insurance Programs 
Engineering 

Plant Location 
and Layout 
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Company Spends Money to Make Money 


(Continued from page 9) 


gram. For example, Lane notifies 
all dealers well in advance of any 
advertising that is to appear in 
national publications and provides 
them with free newspaper mats. 
Thus, these dealers can use the 
same illustrations and the same 
make-up in their local ads as used 
in Lane’s national ads, and can 
schedule them to follow their na- 
tional ads. Then, when local cus- 
tomers see the ad in their daily 
paper, they naturally tie it in with 
the ad seen in a national magazine 
a day or two before. Many dealers 
even have their Lane ads read: As 
advertised in such-and-such a 
magazine. 

Lane does the national advertis- 
ing job and expects its dealers to 
do the local job. Paying for part 
of the local advertising would put 
a terrific crimp in their national 
program, and the results would not 
be as good. The emphasis at Lane, 
therefore, is upon national cam- 
paigns, leaving the local tie-in up 
to the initiative of individual 
dealers. 

Although The Lane Company 
attributes its nationally known 
name to advertising, there are 
other reasons why the company is 
foremost in its field. For one thing, 
Lane’s plant in the small town of 
Altavista is probably the most 
modern in the industry. Manufac- 
turing methods are so streamlined 
and conveyorized that it is pos- 
sible to watch a log enter one end 
of the plant, and then follow it 
through all operations until the 
completed cedar chest comes out 
of the opposite end, ready to be 
loaded from conveyors into freight 
cars or trucks. 

Most of Lane’s cedar comes 
from Tennessee, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, North and South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Some of the forests 
aren’t too far from the Altavista 
plant; but those in Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Georgia are far 
enough away to run up shipping 
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costs. For this reason, Lane has a 
panel plant in Smyrna, Tennessee, 
in the midst of the area where 
much of its cedar comes from. 
Panels are made in Smyrna and 
then shipped to Altavista where 
they are made into cedar chests. 
A great many more panels, of 
course, can be shipped from 
Smyrna to Altavista for the price 
it would cost to ship cedar logs, 
which carry waste material and 
moisture. 

Research plays an important 
part in Lane’s operations. The 
company has its own engineering 
staff that is always searching for 
improvements that can be made in 
Lane chests. For 28 years Lane 
has used the services of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., industrial chemists of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
tially owned and associated with 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Lane research is also car- 
ried on at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, where E. H. 
Lane and his two sons, E. H., Jr., 
plant manager and Landon, sales 
manager, went to school. 

Lane engineering research has 
resulted in the development of in- 
genious machines that have helped 
keep manufacturing methods 
ahead of the industry. There are 
hot-plate presses from Germany 
and modern gang saws from 
Sweden, and Mr. Lane recently re- 
turned from Europe where he pur- 
chased additional machinery in 
Germany to be delivered this fall. 

New buildings and additions 
have also been going up to keep 
pace with the increasing demands 
of the business. A new addition is 
just being completed to the main 
plant, and a new warehouse ad- 
dition, power plant, and enlarged 
drying kilns have recently been 
added. These modern buildings and 
equipment are necessary to keep 
costs down and supply the demand 
for Lane chests. 

As well known as Lane cedar 


par- 


chests are, the little town of Alta- 
vista where they are made is 
probably as equally unknown, out- 
side the state of Virginia. When 
E. H. Lane left Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, he went to Alta- 
vista, which had 400 people, a tex- 
tile mill, a foundry, a box factory, 
and a tobacco warehouse. Twent v- 
one years of age at the time, Ed 
Lane decided to go into business 
for himself. He and his father, 
J. E. Lane, bought the box fac- 
tory and hired a few people to help 
build cedar chests by hand. They 
called this business the Standard 
Red Cedar Chest Company, and 
as chests were built, Ed Lane 
would go out and sell them. His 
father was a railroad contractor 
and was never active in the cedar 
chest business. 

In 1922, the name was changed 
to The Lane Company, Inc., and 
the first bit of national advertising 
was placed in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post that fall. Following a 
disastrous fire, a new plant was 
built in 1921 near the original site, 
and that is the location today. 

A good many of the Lane Com- 
pany’s 1,300 employees are num- 
bered among Altavista’s 4,000 
townspeople, but a surprising num- 
ber of these cedar chest makers live 
outside of the town limits. Many 
of these workers live in their own 
homes on small farms, and a 
stranger leaving Altavista in any 
direction will be impressed with 
these neat homes. 

The Lane Company has en- 
couraged its workers to build their 
homes out on the hard-surfaced 
highways leading out of Altavista 
on small boundaries of land ever 
since the 1920’s; the idea back 
of this being that in the times of 
low production, these people and 
their families could get a very good 
living from the soil. Also, it gives 
the parents a chance to rear their 
children to work, which the present 
industrial labor laws prevent. 
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As fine as 
money can buy « 


Its aluminum...its for executives... 


it promotes good seated posture... 
pod; form Comfort Master DeLuxe 


XECUTIVES and professional men 
spend thousands of hours in their 


office chairs in the course of a year. 


Beautiful in appearance, comfortable, 
with molded foam rubber seat and back 
cushions, adjustable so that it can be 
fitted to YOU like a tailor fits a suit, the 
Goodform Comfort Master DeLuxe will 
reduce fatigue, promote health and 
induce good seating habits. It is as fine 
an office chair as money can buy and 
since it will last indefinitely it is a wise 


investment. You will enjoy sitting in it 
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and it will help you to feel better at the 
end of a hard day’s work. 

Try a Goodform Comfort Master 
DeLuxe for 10 days—no obligation. 
Just write to The General Fireproofing 


Company, Dept. B-20, Youngstown 1, O. 


_ 
€>: 
Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Here are a few outstanding 
features of the Comfort Master 
DeLuxe that make it the choice 
of business and professional 
leaders: 


1. Five simple controls adjust 
to user: (1) raise or lower 
back; (2) move back forward or 
backward; (3) adjust angle of 
back; (4) raise or lower seat; (5) 
regulate tilting of seat and back. 


2. Foam rubber cushioning 
on seat and back is resilient, 
cool, comfortable. Retains shape 
and springiness permanently, 


3. Upholstery of buyer's 


Wide selection of colors. 


4. Satin-smooth, anodized 
aluminum finish never tar- 
nishes. Washing with soap and 
water keeps clean and sparkling. 


5. Welded, heat-treated 
aluminum frame will not dent, 
bend or break. Cannot split, 
splinter or warp. 


6. Rugged chair irons desi; 
specially for Comfort Master 
DeLuxe. F our or five 

controlled by iron, 


7. Ball-bearing casters are 
hard or soft rubber. Sockets 
rigidly molded into base, guar- 
anteed to hold casters. 





Adjustable Chair, No. 3507, with any ether 
executive chair available anywhere. See for 
yourself how it excels —in beauty, style, 
comfort, convenience, sturdy construction and 
finest quality throughout. 
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AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 


Usually, because Kil-Klatter pads are absorbing the shock and 
deadening the noise of typing. 


You, too, can have a quiet office by placing Kil-Klatter pads 
under typewriters, and other office machines. 


Kil-Klatter pads are made from genuine long-life OZITE felt, 
with dent-proof tops and skid-proof bottoms. 


Stationer or 
Office Supply Dealer 


Chicago 54, Illinois 


HE SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITER PAD 


Dept. V504, Merchandise Mart 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SAVING MONEY? 


If you are—and who isn't these days—you can get the facts from American Business Magazine. 
Every month, this publication tells how various eee are es their costs through 
better methods. New ideas and di m detail and illustrated in 
fall so that you can adapt them in your own wer egg 





Clip this coupon for your subseription to American Business Magazine, and we'll send it 
Popa to your office or te your home. You can start saving money now by subscribing for 

2 yeare—24 issues—at $7, or you can get 12 issues for $4. Enclose the money, or we can 
bill you. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


NAME 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chieage 40, Illinols 
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Bank Draws 
Business 


(Continued from page 11) 


that Oscar Monrad was lured 
away the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce to handle 
the industrial development depart- 
ment at First National. Since that 
time, he has provided the push that 
many companies needed to start a 
plant or branch office in Oklahoma. 

During 1949 alone, 18 com- 
panies moved into Oklahoma City. 
Many of the plants were relatively 


from 


small, such as the new factory of 
the Baash-Ross Tool Company, of 
Los Angeles, employing about 100 
people in Oklahoma City. But they 
all helped to strengthen the em- 
ployment picture in the state. 
During the entire 4 years the 
development program has been go- 
ing on, the results are even more 
satisfying. Electric 
Products, Inc., has a new plant 
going up, as has already been men- 
tioned. With 500 employees, this 
Shawnee plant will be one of the 
bigger outfits, although several 
others now hire almost as many 


Sylvania 


people. 

A plant at McAlester employs 
480 people, and it belongs to 
Seamprufe, Inc., New York manu- 
facturer of ladies’ undergarments. 
American Window Glass Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has a branch in 
Okmulgee that keeps 400 workers 
busy. A plant at Pawhuska em- 
ploys 200 people to make boys’ 
clothing for The Kaynee Com- 
pany, Cleveland. All these com- 
panies and others have moved into 
Oklahoma during the last 4 years, 
and the First National Bank and 
Trust Company and Oscar Mon- 
rad helped promote their choice 
of sites. 

Helping companies find ideal in- 
dustrial locations has long been a 
habit with Mr. Monrad. Even his 
dictating machine is a daily re- 
minder of a business for which he 
once found manufacturing space. 
Back in 1940, when Mr. Monrad 
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was executive vice president of the 
New Haven, Conn., Chamber of 
Commerce, he heard of two men 
from Stamford who had an inven- 
tion they wanted to build in 
quantity. The men were Lincoln 
Thompson and Herbert Gfroerer, 
and Mr. Monrad found a site for 
them in New Haven. Today, The 
SoundScriber Corporation in New 
Haven manufactures dictating and 
recording equipment, and Mr. 
Gfroerer is chairman of the com- 
pany’s board, and Mr. Thompson 
is president. 

Before becoming associated with 
the New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Monrad handled a 
similar job at Elmira, N. Y. While 
there he was instrumental in ob- 
taining 1 million square feet of 
space for Remington Rand Ine. 
The plant then employed 3,500 
workers, but today the figure has 
risen to 9,500. 

After leaving the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Mon- 
rad was industrial engineer for the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce before accepting the vice 
presidency at First National Bank 
and Trust Company. 

Mr. Monrad says that the same 
philosophy applies in his work at 
First National as that in his pre- 
vious businesses. It is simply to 
know something of people and 
their problems. That is his ex- 
planation for the many new in- 
dustries that are moving into 
Oklahoma. 











Forum 


HE First National Bank in 

Minneapolis last fall started 
an unusual public relations plan. 

A “Finance Forum” was held 
for women, with instruction in 
finance, investment, and similar 
banking subjects. This forum was 
so successful that a men’s forum 
was held some weeks ago, and 
about 600 men attended. 

Six weekly meetings were held, 
and the men had a chance to dis- 
cuss any finance problems. 
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You'll spot the improvement the 
first time you see your letters or other 
documents reproduced on new, low- 
cost Kodagraph Contact Paper. 

Your photocopies will have a new 
sparkle... with every detail sharp 
and clear . . . in dense photographic 
blacks, clean whites. 

Furthermore, your operator will 
report a big improvement in produc- 
tion, too. She can give you faster 


machine 


service ... with less paper waste, for 
Kodagraph Contact Paper has wide 
latitude and exceptional uniformity 
.. which eliminates the need for 
split-second timing and _trial-and- 
error testing ...reduces “re-makes.” 
Make your next order “Koda- 
graph Contact Paper”. . . and see for 
yourself, It’s low in price... and 
made by Kodak specifically for use 
in all types of contact photocopiers. 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE-COPY FIELD 








} 





Mail coupon for 
free booklet 











EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Document and Drawing Repro- 
duction”. . . your new free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 


Name 





please print) 


Company 


Department____ 





Street 





City 





State 











LET US PROVE HOW YOU CAN 


LOWER PAYROLL 


PRODUCTION 





.... » by having payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


Now you can have your payroll 
records prepared at lower cost 
than is humanly possible by the most 
— office staff. 

That’s because specially designed 
alphabetic and numeric machines now 
turn out repetitious payroll record 
work at a phenomenal rate. 

Further, you are charged only for 
the time these ingenious machines are 
turning out your work. 

You can rest assured that your 
payroll registers and complicated pay- 
roll data will be completed on time. 
You know the records are accurate 
too, because pm fi are double-checked 
to bank standards. 

Why not find out how modern pay- 
roll service can fit into your over-all 
operations . . . relieve you of many 
payroll problems and save money. 


Send for this 


FREE 
informative 
brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us 
tabulate your sales, orders, prices 
costs, inventories, vouchers, special 
reports and other statistics—just as 
we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a 
century. 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO «8° BOSTON @ 
MONTREAL © 
100 Sixth Ave, New 


DETROIT 
TORONTO 
York 13, M Y. 
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GM-UAW Program to End 
Shotgun Bargains 


(Continued from page 13) 


against future misunderstanding? 

Many points of the agreement 
are not new or novel, but in many 
cases the agreement seems to have 
been so clearly set up that much 
chance of future misinterpretation 
and misunderstanding have been 
eliminated. For example, the mat- 
ter of maintaining purchasing 
power has been tied to a cost-of- 
living formula by which wages are 
adjusted each 3 months in line with 
changes in the “Consumer Price 
Index” of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

There was once a time when 
labor howled to high heaven that 
the U. S. Bureau figures were all 
wet—when they showed a down- 
ward trend in prices—but were in 
full agreement when the same 
Bureau charted an upward trend. 

In exchange for labor’s agree- 
ment that higher living standards 
depend upon technological ad- 
vancements, management agrees to 
a 4-cent-an-hour improvement in 
wages starting May 29, 1950, and 
annually thereafter. This is not 
new. It was in the 1948 agreement, 
but pegged at 3 cents instead of 
4 cents. Mr. Wilson, in comment- 
ing upon this, says: “The annual 
improvement factor is somewhat 
less than the nation’s manufac- 
turers have been able to achieve on 
the average in the past 50 years. 
In addition, in 50 years the stand- 
ard work week has been reduced 
from 60 hours to 40.” 

Written into the contract are 
the following words: “The annual 
improvement factor provided here- 
in recognizes that a continuing im- 
provement in the standard of liv- 
ing of employees depends upon 
technological progress, better 
tools, methods, processes, and 
equipment, and a cooperative at- 
titude on the part of all parties in 
such progress. It further recog- 
nizes the principle that to produce 


more with the same amount of ef- 
fort is a sound economic and social 
objective.” 

Here seems to be an agreement 
on the part of the union that 
technological benefits can be dis- 
sipated by strikes, work restric- 
tions, featherbedding, absenteeism, 
and artificially short work weeks. 

The insurance benefits and the 
pension plan have been worked out 
with full understanding of both 
parties that these benefits may 
mean some additional accounted 
cost. The term “accounted cost” is 
Mr. Wilson’s and should be care- 
fully considered. While there may 
be an increase in “accounted cost,” 
the actual says Mr. 
Wilson, may be partially recovered 
through less sickness and absentee- 
ism and through better morale and 
a cooperative attitude on the part 
of the employee. 

This seems to agree with a sug- 
gestion made in American Busi- 
NEss some months back* that the 
cost of pensions might be wholly 
recovered through the enthusiastic 
cooperation of employee and man- 
agement to eliminate waste, the 
loss through dissatisfaction with 
bad working conditions, and ab- 
senteeism and similar costs. 

There is an important area here 
for intensive study and cultiva- 
tion because almost any indus- 
trialist knows that there are pre- 
ventable wastes which, if elimi- 
nated, would go a long way toward 
paying for pensions. 

Mr. Wilson comments upon the 
idea that employees should pay 
directly for insurance and pension 
benefits when he says, “The plan 
we have worked out will help em- 
ployees acquire such benefits at 
probably lower cost than they 
could do it for themselves. Our 
plan should mean that practically 


increase, 


*“Business Behind the Pension 8-Ball,” Nov. 
1949. 
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all employees are covered by these 
benefit plans. We often forget how 
hard it is for the average workman 
to save money for a rainy day or 
for his old age. We have millions 
of salesmen abroad in our land 
trying to entice these same work- 
men and their wives to spend every 
last dollar they can get their hands 
on. It is important that the na- 
tion’s workmen should spend for 
what they need or feel they should 
have, and still have reasonable 
security. Basically they are the 
customers as well as the producers 
who maintain the economy of our 
nation.” 

It should be recognized that 
other labor-management contracts 
have been negotiated in the same 
general atmosphere of agreement 


“ol av 
; 


modern 9 4 2 jot 
{0 | cuss 
consultation Aas 


desk 


upon broad principles rather than 
on pin-point concessions and short- 
term bargains which both sides 
hoped to improve a year later. The 


General Motors-UAW-CIO con- for two... 


tract is certainly no revolutionary 
document, yet it spells out, better 
than nearly all others, the true 
basic needs of both management 
and labor; and brings labor-man- 
agement bargaining up to a new 
level of common sense, understand- 
ing, and progress. 

Perhaps it clarifies the idea that 
management cannot advance by 
grinding the face of labor, and 
that labor gets nowhere in attack- 
ing profit in demanding that wage 
rates be increased by “taking it 
off the top” and other silly claims 
which have marked the past 20 
years of labor relations. 

Gone, we hope, is management’s 
one-time idea that labor could be 
bought on a basis of bidding, pay- 
ing little when supply was ample, 
and much when supply was scarce. 
Gone, we hope, is labor’s idea that 
management should pay no one 
more than $25,000 a year; that 
profits should be restricted; that 
machines rob labor of oppor- 
tunity; that labor must militantly 
oppose all management progress. 

If the 5-year contract can ac- 
complish these things, it would set 
an ideal pattern for other groups 
to follow. 
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The Wiltshire Modern Consultation 
Desk fosters good will with visitors 
and office personnel alike. Designed 
for private conference between two 
or more individuals . . . this versatile 
desk allows comfortable, close-in seat- 
ing on three sides. Your visitors sit 
right AT this desk. No cramped backs 
or bumped knees to strain discussion. 
You'll like the practical features of 
this efficiency desk . . . and the com- 
plete Wiltshire Modern office line. 
Ask to see ‘‘Wiltshire Modern by Im- 
perial”’ at your dealer .. . NOW! 


desk company 


EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 
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bo YOUR OWN 


plastic binding 


for only a few pennies a book 
You can definitely improve the ef- 
fectiveness of your catalogs, pres- 
entations, reports, with GBC plastic 
bindings and equipment.* You save 
more than 50% over fastener-type 
covers. Booklets open flat . . . pages 
turn easily... have added color. 
Anyone can operate. Complete GBC 
equipment costs less than a type- 
writer! 
*Patents Pending 
Special free trial offer trv tis 
equipment in your own office or plant. 
No ¢ bligoti d! 
Send today ra full infor- 


ff a0] mation and 2 FREE oats 
pocket memo books bound 
on this equipment. 


General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. AB-8 


Chicago 14, iil. 
































Re for filing cost headaches 


OO” 


You can try aspirin. But observe 
the immediate relief when you 
try Oxford Pendaflex Hanging 
Folders. Hide-and-seek filing 
eliminated; filing made easier, 
more accurate; filing costs cut 
as much as 20%. You'll need 
no new equipment: Pendaflex 
hanging folders fit perfcctly 
into your present cabinets. 


OXFORD FILING 


SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Garden City 
N.Y. 


Don't 
file it — 
HANG IT! 


PENDAFLEX® 


HANGING FOLDERS 
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Old-Fashioned Selling Pays 


(Continued from page 19) 


the same technique used by sales- 
men for Stanley Home Products. 
An attempt is made to get as many 
housewives together as possible for 
a demonstration. In one presenta- 
tion, the salesman has several pros- 
pects; whereas, with the door-to- 
door technique, he must go 
through his sales talk for each 
housewife. 

Century Metalcraft Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles, has a system for 
bringing together prospects for its 
kitchenware. The Century sales- 
man selects a housewife who invites 
several married couples to her 
house for dinner. The salesman 
and his helper (often his wife) pre- 
pare the meal in Century utensils, 
and after the meal give an explana- 
tion of the advantages of the 
kitchenware used. 

There are many businesses that 
combine door-to-door selling with 
retail-store selling. The Hoover 
Company, Canton, Ohio; and 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
New York, have retail outlets, and 
salesmen follow up these leads into 
the home. Singer also conducts 
sewing classes and from them finds 
many prospects for new machines. 

To most people, 


cleaners, brushes, and kitchenware 


vacuum 


seem to be logical products for 
direct selling. Silverware, so far as 
some people are concerned, doesn’t 
appear quite so fitted to the field. 
Many companies, of course, in- 
cluding the Easterling Company 
mentioned previously, have proved 
silverware to be ideally suited to 
direct selling. 

It is surprising just how varied 
the products are that go straight 
to the consumer from the manu- 
facturer. Shoes have already been 
covered, but suits and coats are 
sold directly to the customer, too. 
J. B. Simpson, Inc., Chicago, has 
been selling men’s clothing through 
independent salesmen since 1921. 
Recently the company included 
women’s suits and coats. Today 


Simpson sells better than $7 mil- 
lions’ worth of clothing directly to 
the consumer every year. 

Fashion Frocks, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, started out in the 
direct-selling field in 1925, and to- 
day it is said to be the largest 
organization of its kind in the 
world. Its annual sales are esti- 
mated at around $16 million. 

Fruit trees and ornamental 
plants are sold successfully direct- 
ly to the customer. Stark Brothers’ 
Nurseries and Orchards Company, 
Louisiana, Mo., has often been 
called the country’s oldest busi- 
ness in its field. It is headed by 
Lloyd Stark, former governor of 
Missouri. 

Fire extinguishers apparently 
go over well when sold from door 
to door. The Fyr-Fyter Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, is reputed to be the 
world’s largest manufacturer of 
portable fire equipment, and many 
of its extinguishers are sold direct. 

The list goes right on down to 
the tiniest gadget, with any prod- 
uct apparently “a logical choice” 
when it comes to deciding what can 
be sold directly to the consumer. 
The big factor, of course—assum- 
ing that the product is reliable— 
is the sales organization, for no 
product can be sold successfully 
by fly-by-night salesmen. All the 
companies mentioned in this story 
reached the position they are in 
today because of their salesmen. 


* * * 


There apparently are bad 
apples in every barrel, and one 
turned up recently im the guise 
of a salesman in Evanston, II. 
The peddler gained entrance to a 
house by saying he wanted a 
woman’s “vote” im the current 
election campaign. Then he tried 
to sell magazine subscriptions to 
the housewife. Instead of a sale, he 
got a short lecture on ethics in 
selling—from a school teacher. 
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Cuts Waste 
Motion 


(Continued from page 15) 


to provide spaces for posting 
checks, deposits, balance forward, 
date, number of checks paid, and 
balance; the stub provides spaces 
for posting the date, number of 
checks paid, and the balance. 

After posting, the stubs are de- 
tached from the statements and 
sent to the analysis department. 

Statements then are micro- 
filmed, and as soon as a roll of 
film is full, it is sent to a process- 
ing laboratory to be developed. 
Within an hour the laboratory 
phones to report whether or not all 
images are clear. If they are, the 
statements may then be released. 
If any images are not clear, those 
statements are rephotographed. 

A microfilm index of personal- 
account statements and another 
of business-account statements are 
maintained. These list the ledger 
and tray number, have a column of 
initial letter ranges, and provide 
spaces for listing roll numbers, 
index numbers, and reports on 
films. 

The size of documents is reduced 
by microfilming in the ratio of 37 
to 1. A single roll of film 100 feet 
long holds a complete record of 
about 7,500 monthly bank state- 
ments. Rolls are placed in card- 
board boxes 4 inches square and 
1 inch thick, the containers are 
identified, and they are stored on 
edge in a filing cabinet which has 
drawers only 4 inches deep. 

Microfilming the monthly state- 
ments, alone, in this bank will re- 
lease about 600 letter-size steel 
storage drawers and about 500 
cardboard ones. It is expected that 
microfilming such documents even- 
tually will release 98 per cent or 
more of the storage space now re- 
quired. It will also eliminate the 
necessity of moving old records to 
other quarters and will save much 
time in locating records when 
necessary to refer to them. 
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“MY PRINTER 
SOLD ME ON 
HAMMERMILL 

BOND! ” 


“He showed me proofs of our letter- 
head on four different papers. Thet 
vinced me that H ill Bond 
makes our letters clearer, neater, 
easier to read—-the paper for us!“ 





Why not compere Hammermill Bond with the letterhead paper you 
are now using? That is the quickest way to see why tens of thousands 
of progressive firms standardize on this fine product of Hammermill 
craftsmanship...why it is “The best known name in paper.” 

And you'll see how Hammermill Bond lends new sparkle, new 
prestige and impressiveness to any message you put on it. Prove it 
yourself—in your own office, at no expense. 


Send for the free 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond ... A real 
“show-how”’ portfolio ... actual printed specimens to help you design 
a letterhead to represent your firm properly ... time-saving forms to 
cut down errors and waste ...sample book of Hammermill Bond... 
compare it with the paper you’re now using. Send the coupon now! 


MMERAG, 
w"sond ~~ 


If you need a printer who is ready and willing to supply your needs on Hammermill papers, call Western 
Union by number and ask ‘Operator 25'' for the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers. 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me—FREE—the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 





Position 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) AB-AUG 








Add 4-COLOR PUNCH 
to Your 
POST CARD MAILINGS! 


@ 27 Eye-Catching Color Designs 
+ ready for you to imprint with your sales 


message by any process - typewriter, stencil, 
I ph ih P litho- 





graph, ete. LE. 

@ Cost Approx. Ac per Card 
Atiention-getting as mailing cards, business reply 
cards. etc. Mail first class for only le. Send now 
for prices and 27 FREE SAMPLES showing the 


color designs! 


Mail Coupon Now! 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 Se. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, lilinois 
Sure! J want to add punch to my post card 
mailings. Send the free samples. 











ws SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4%” to 
%%”. Designed for i] and trouble-f 





FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 








How Crosley Help 


| By Pant Ceshmne 


HEN a representative of the 
Crosley Division, Avco Manu- 
facturing Corporation, recently 
visited a Crosley dealer, the two 


| men got into a discussion of busi- 





ness conditions. The appliance 
dealer was asked how sales ran for 
a certain month already past. He 
went to a calendar, found the 
month, and turned over the sheet. 
There on the back of the page was 
a mass of figures that the dealer 
began to decipher. 

The appliance dealer eventually 
was able to tell the Crosley rep- 
resentative how much his total 
sales were for the month, but that 
was about all. He had no way of 
finding how much his sales cost 


him, how much his profits were, 


| 
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what his inventory amounted to at 
the end of the month, or any other 
facts that are so vital in a success- 
ful business. 

After a little more discussion, 
the Crosley representative learned 
that the dealer was operating out 
of his own pocket ; that is, he tried 





to do business without the help of 
a bank. What happened was that 
the dealer would sell one refriger- 
ator or range before he bought an- 
other. His money was completely 
tied up in his business, and he had 
no working capital. His stock was 
inadequate, and sales were being 
lost. 

The Crosley representative said 
nothing about taking away the 
dealer’s franchise—as might be ex- 
pected from his poor system of 
management. The reason for Cros- 
ley’s interest in the appliance 
dealer was to show him how his 
business could be improved. 

Crosley knows that the United 
States can support about 65,000 
appliance dealers, and there are 
now about 75,000 or 80,000. At 
the end of the war, there were 
about 90,000 but some of them 
quickly folded up when the first 
taste of competition approached. 
Other appliance dealers are going 
out of business every week, and 
many others are floundering be- 


Dealer James Smith (center), Capital Radio & Furniture Company, Jackson, 
Miss., examines accounts with his bookkeeper and with Crosley representative 
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s Dealers 


cause they don’t know what is 
wrong with their setup. 

Crosley has a program to help 
its dealers, and it centers around 
a simple but complete accounting 
system. Originated by W. A. Blees, 
vice president and general sales 
manager of Crosley, the plan is 
incorporated in a manual that ex- 
plains to the dealer how he can 
keep records of his business. Ex- 
planations are written in layman’s 
language, and every phase of ac- 
counting is touched upon. Too, 


samples of forms are included, and_ | 
a dealer can decide just what he | 


needs for his system. 
The dealer can order the manual 
and forms to put in his own sys- 


tem direct from the printer, as | 


Crosley does not handle the forms. 
The complete system costs only 
$86.95, which includes manual, 
forms, binders, and indexes. Cros- 
ley arranged with the Reynolds & 
Reynolds Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, to offer the entire installa- 
tion in a “package” at a price 
cheaper than an individual could 
buy a complete system locally. 

The plan to help dealers also 
includes a bulletin reporting serv- 
ice to keep dealers up to date on 
current developments in the ap- 
pliance business. 

Although the complete “pack- 
age” installation is offered, dealers 
may buy just the manual and then 
buy whatever forms they want 
from another supplier. In this way, 
a dealer generally would be de- 
pending more on his own knowledge 
of setting up an accounting sys- 
tem. Under the “package” plan, a 
complete system can be installed 
with the advice of a Crosley man. 

Mr. Blees said that the account- 
ing program was following Cros- 
ley’s policy to “work with dealers 
for profits. The purpose in mak- 
ing this accounting system avail- 
able to our dealers is to help them 
properly conduct their business 
and operate profitably.” 
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Lat Work... 


Here it is—in action! The Art Metal Secretarial chair with “Tilt-Action” 
Seat and “Live-Action” Back. Features that banish seating fatigue—improve 
morale and efficiency of office personnel. 

Model 709-A Secretarial Posture Chair is the newest in Art Metal's com- 
plete line of Aluminum Office Chairs. Each model in the line is designed 
with the latest features to provide the most in comfort, appearance 
and durability. Back of this latest design is Art Metal's more than sixty 
years of experience in building the finest in Metal Office Equipment. 


For complete information on the new 709-A Secretarial Posture Chair and 
other new models, write to the Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


CORRECT SEATING 


Art Natal ALUMINUM POSTURE CHAIRS 


[4 “Live-Action” Back! 4 Welded Aluminum Frame! 4 Strong Cantilever Basel 
[A “Tilt-Action”’Seat! 4 Foam Latex and Plastic Upholstering! 4 Soft-tread Casters! 


. 


< 
maui. 


Secretaria! Posture Chair—709-A Clerical Posture Chair—707-A Clerical Posture Chair—707-8 


asta Art Natal 


Jamestown 
BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


us 
For the Finest in Business Equipment... Look to Art Metal! 





New Industry 
Down South 


HEN a large company’s branch 
plant is closed down in a small 
community, the townspeople real- 
ize how important the industry 
was to the general welfare of the 
area. 

Banks and other business in- 
stitutions go to great efforts to 
encourage new industries to locate 
in their vicinity. In many cases, 
however, it is difficult to attribute 
% definite improvements to a new in- 

The office that gave me a sales talk dustry because of the industriali- 
“Harry Simpson has given me sales talks about his company zation already present. 
for several months. A few days ago I was in his building TI : 
and stopped at his office. e: 

“I have never thought that surroundings made too much Ss. C., fully understands exactly 
difference, but Harry's general office gave me a sales talk what a new industry can do for a 
that changed my mind. It radiated quiet efficiency and i 
comfort. Not that it was fancy—it just looked like a place S 
where people did things well and enjoyed doing them. That de Nemours & Company, Inc., has 
office said to me very clearly—'Simpson knows how to run invested $15 million in a new plant 
a business.’ 

“The result? Well, Harry has a new customer and I am ‘ 
doing over my office.” resort town, Camden was in a po 

“Y and E” equipment can help you make your office into sition to feel the full effects of 
an effective sales tool—and “Y and E” equipment will help 
get the work done after you have made the sale. Call a A 4 - 
“Y and E” representative for suggestions and details. Pic- During the first year, for ex- 
tured above is an installation of the 6600 line—one of ample, an average force of 423 

Kw several distinguished lines designed and manufactured by 


little town of Camden, 


community, because E. I. du Pont 


there. Since it is a small winter- 





industrialization. 


: 
: 
i 
: 
: 
: 
4 


WEUTRA-TOME persons found jobs on Du Pont 


GRAN construction. Their wages and 


For pictures of “Y and E” Wie es salaries for a year totaled about 
steel office equipment, write = Pod a Ke te + $1.2 million. At the same time, the 
for booklet No. 4002-487 ‘ Pe is 

There is a sabe repre- Sr . i company bought $500,000 worth 








Call him for help ta pleasing of materials from suppliers within 


teats - ‘ornate remy ©. a 50-mile radius of the city 


During that first year after Du 
1042 JAY STREET * ROCHESTER 3, N. Y., U. S. A. > ’ “ hh 
Pont’s arrival, Camden saw 10 


P existing businesses expanded and 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES { 35 new, small ones established. Re- 
AVAILABLE cn a a tail sales increased 15 per cent in 
‘ ; ee the face of a downward trend 
Large mid-west plant has extra facilities BELMONT HARBOR 


for making, cartoning and packing any IN other places. 

quantities up to 100,000 units daily of g 

proprietaries, liquids, pastes, creams, | A 

polishes, etc. Warehouse and shipping | ; . . . . 
; ‘ > ; WwW r- 

facilities available. Thorough technical built, os well as a new bus ter 

supervision and product control. Serv- minal. Within a year, 200 new 

ices of well-staffed research laboratory ? 

also available if desired. Also purchasing homes, 4 apartment houses, 4 


and billing services if you want them. stores, 3 theaters, 5 filling sta- 
For full details, write Box 810 “¢ tions, a supermarket, and a 
American Business 





new junior high school was 


laundry were completed or being 
built. All of this, added to a $900,- 


date dat= Privacy , ‘ a wai, ~ } 000 city improvement project, 


Snap a “‘Hush-A-Phone” on your added up to $3.5 million in new 


hone and eavesdroppers cannot 
hear you; prevents phone talk Saperviced by SECURITIES SERVICE con, Site 0. 


proves phon constructions. 
. 8 Hell , The town’s population began to 
¥ ; increase, and the mayor predicted 


Po 720, 65 mate. Now Terk 16 Belmont and Sheridan, Chicago, 14 | that it would soon be doubled. 
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OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


A company that is planning to move its offices, generally has a multi- 
tude of problems to solve before the last desk is in place and the employee 
* is at the desk and satisfied with the change. If the company is construct- 
Movi ng to ing a new building, there is always the possibility of testing. the patience 
of other businessmen in the neighborhood; they might become irked with 
N ew Offices the racket and never have a friendly feeling toward the new business. T'oo, 
employees want to know why the change is being made and how they will 
be affected. Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was faced with 
these problems, and the following pages tell how they were solved. 


This view of the Premium Dividend Division of Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York shows the modern 
layout that is typical of the entire building. Each employee 
has a definite amount of space, planned in advance; 
and working conditions are ideal, with the best of equip- 
ment, air conditioning, soft music, and soft colors 
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Stenographers in a departmental typing pool compare notes on pleasant working 
conditions. They have desks that are adjusted to each individual's height 


‘The Mew 
Offices of 


How the new offices were planned 





The public relations campaign 
Why the building was 
completed ahead of schedule 
How equipment was selected 
New cost-cutting features 
Why it cost less than planned 
Ideas for the use of color 
Winning employee cooperation for new methods 
How an investment of $11 million 


will be recovered 





Years ahead of the move into the new home offi 
of the flow of work among departments and made 


Mutual Life Insuranc 


FRIENDLY letter to one’s new 
neighbors is always a good 
introduction. 

In mid-September, 1948, the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York sent a letter to 3,500 
people living in the vicinity of 55th 
and Broadway, New York, ex- 
plaining that work would soon be- 
gin on its 25-story office building 
in their neighborhood. 

Explaining the necessity of 
noise, dust, and inconvenience, the 
company promised to hurry the 
job along and then to be a “good, 
quiet neighbor.” 

This ambassador of good will 
promised “progress reports,” 
asked for word of any special 
problems the construction might 
create, and invited visits from the 
neighbors on completion of the 
building. 

In a broad-scale public relations 
program which paralleled con- 
struction of the new building, this 
was one of two major steps. The 
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, the company undertook a continuing study 
flow charts for efficient physical organization 


e Company of New York 
Mi Ccsiia: Within 


other was a dinner for principal 
property owners in the neighbor- 
hood to explain the project and 
win their patience with the neces- 
sary noise and street-crowding 
which any major building enter- 
prise creates. 

To permit “sidewalk super- 
visors” to watch progress of the 
job, an attractive fence was built 
around the construction with 
plate-glass portholes. Much fun 
was had with low-level portholes 
for “junior superintendents,” and 
still lower holes for “curious 
canines.” Following a protest from 
neighborhood cat lovers, more 
viewing holes labeled “For cats 
only” were added. Much good- 
humored publicity resulted. 

The company deliberately 
planned to “sell” the new building 
to the neighborhood, the em- 
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Records dealing with more than | million policyholders are now in one central 
files division, but they were formerly scattered in eight places on seven floors 


ployees, the policyholders, and to 
the insurance business as a whole. 
When any decision was reached 
regarding the new building, it was 
officially announced to employees 
by letter, bulletin, or an article in 
the company magazine, The Mu- 
tual Circle. 

As building work neared com- 
pletion, groups of 50 employees 
were taken by chartered buses to 
visit their new quarters. As each 
new rumor, no matter how fan- 
tastic, was circulated, the com- 
pany answered it. A survey de- 
termined whether the new site 
would be convenient for the ma- 
jority of the company’s 1,700 
workers. It found that for 80 per 
cent of the employees, the 55th 
and Broadway site would be 
reached easier than the old build- 
ing at 34 Nassau Street in down- 


town New York. Results of this 
check were announced. 

As steel construction began, a 
series of life-size cartoon cut-outs 
were erected on the fence to tell 
everyone what was going on and 
how much longer the riveters would 
be at work. 

With the signing of the first 
tenant, this fact was announced 
via signs. Also, announcements of 
progress were sent to the field 
force, and a contest staged to tie 
in with their visit to the new build- 
ing on its completion. 

A booklet known as the “Trail 
Blazer” went to employees explain- 
ing features of the new building 
It gave information about the new 
neighborhood, about transit lines, 
shopping facilities, and other data, 
all designed to reassure workers 
on the building and its location. 

Considerable publicity was re- 
leased and published in the daily 
papers, the insurance and business 
press. Regular advertising ran in 
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While the new building was being erected, employees could check these models 
to determine the exact location of their desks in relation to the entire picture 


More than 99 per cent of all death benefit payments are made by The Mutual 
Life within 24 hours after receipt of the necessary papers at the New York office 


a local magazine, The Westsider, 
which covers the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the new building. 
Many other activities of a 
similar nature were part of what 
appears to be the best job of build- 
ing good will for a new building 
ever completed in America. Re- 
sponse to the campaign has been 
gratifying and many letters were 
received thanking the company. 
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After the company moved in, it 
staged a “family day” for relatives 


of employees to come and inspect 
the new building. As this is writ- 
ten, groups of neighbors are being 
shown through as a result of the 
“come in and visit us” invitation 
extended nearly 2 years ago. 


In the seven old buildings oc- 
cupied by Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York prior to 


its move in May 1950, mainte- 
nance costs were sky high. 

Efficiency was impaired because 
space was cut up into small rooms. 
in some cases a supervisor was 
necessary for only three or four 
people. Work backtracked and 
flowed up and down stairs. Several 
departments had their own tabu- 
lating machines. Files were scat- 
tered to 18 different places. 

Prior to the war, the company 
began considering new quarters. 
Among them were a building in a 
downtown financial district, a 
famous skyscraper, and a subur- 
ban location. 

Planning ceased with the war 
but on VE-Day, 1945, Mutual 
executives went back to work seek- 
ing an ideal business home. First, 
they planned a hypothetically per- 
fect building, assuming there were 
no problems of land, expense, 
space, or location. Obviously, these 
men knew no such building could 
be constructed, but felt there was 
no harm in shooting at perfection. 

As a starter, a work-flow study 
was begun. Counts of pieces of 
work handled daily by each de- 
partment were made and plotted 
on large work-flow charts. These 
charts showed in graphic form the 
flow of work within departments 
and relationships of one depart- 
ment to another. 

Every worker was listed to show 
what he did, where he could best 
be situated, and how different 
groups of workers depended upon 
or supplemented the work of an- 
other. Another study of the ef- 
ficiency at each individual desk 
was made to determine what tools 
(desks, chairs, tables, and acces- 
sories) were needed for each job. 

Next a space allotment was set 

up. On a square-footage basis, 
each worker was to get the proper 
amount of space for his job. It 
worked out thus: 
TIGA ecccssccccccssoece 50 square feet 
Clerk 60 square feet 
Second clerk 80 square feet 
Section head 100 square feet 
Division head 

(private office) ........ 120 square feet 
Assistant to 

senior officer 


Department head 
Vice president 


144 square feet 
180 square feet 
400 square feet 
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It became apparent that a 
building with 15,000 square feet 
per floor would be the minimum 
necessary for efficiency. Simi- 
larly, 35,000 square feet per floor 
would be the maximum for eco- 
nomical operation, considering 
land cost, access from streets, and 
other factors. Another study in- 
dicated that tiptop economy of 
operation might be obtained in a 
two-story building of much larger 
area. But a site for such a struc- 
ture was not available. 

A study of possible sites went 
forward with selection limited to 
Manhattan proper. The company 
owned a property at 55th and 
Broadway. Allowing for building- 
code requirements for set-backs, 
the average per-floor area here 
would be approximately 22.000 
feet, a safe “in between” figure, 
more than midway between the 
maximum efficiency of 35,000 
square feet and the minimum of 
15,000. 

The Broadway-55th site was 
decided on, contracts let, and 
announcement of construction 
made. 

Now, what sort of a building 
would be erected? How much would 
it cost, how would its operation 
costs compare with those of the 
old building, and what savings 
could be expected? 

Like other mutuals, Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York is owned by its policyholders 
who believe in practicing strict 
economy, abhor the wearing of 
big britches or fancy pants. The 
idea of economy is tightly woven 
into the company’s operating 
fabric. 

This tradition demanded a 
simple building, functional, inex- 
pensive to maintain, and without 
a smidgen of ostentation. Yet it 
was decided from the start to in- 
clude every feature which might 
increase employee comfort, morale, 
or working efficiency, as well as 
features of low maintenance and 
operating costs. 

Studies of costs in the old build- 
ings, of costs of rental property 
offered to the company, and of 
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The mail system utilizes an automatic 
conveyor that takes correspondence 
from any floor and deposits it at any 
preselected floor. The system can han- 
dle 1 million sheets of paper hourly 


other insurance-company _head- 
quarters buildings indicated Mu- 
tual could have a building which 
was beautiful but functional, com- 
fortable but not showy. Also, it 
could show savings of possibly 20 
per cent in production costs, as 
well as major maintenance-cost 
savings as compared with the old 
building. Also, 
could be considerably less than 
rental costs in buildings 10 to 30 
years older. 


operation costs 


The new building seemed the 
most economical plan. Subsequent- 
ly, it was erected and for less 
money than was budgeted for it, 
in less than the projected time, 
without a strike or work delay. 
Calmly, work began in the new 
building on Monday, May 1, after 
closing the old offices Friday after- 
noon, April 28—some kind of a 
record for a company employing 
1,700 people in its home office, it 
seems. 

Now what did Mutual obtain 
for its money? What does it ex- 
pect to earn from its investment? 
How has the new building been 
equipped to insure maximum pro- 


duction, low maintenance costs, 
utmost employee satisfaction? 
Savings in operating costs, 
lower maintenance expense, greater 
productivity, and improved em- 
ployee morale will pay for the 
spanking-new 25-story building. 
The new steel building, faced 
with Indiana limestone, trimmed 
in Deer Island granite and alu- 
minum, with all new equipment 
and furnishing, cost approxi- 
mately $11 million. To under- 
stand why a few years will see the 
costs liquidated, we need to take 
a sharp look at all the cost- and 
expense-cutting features. 
Year-round temperature con- 
trol—cooling in summer and heat- 
ing in from a Carrier 
Weathermaster system—will in- 
sure comfortable working tem- 
peratures every month in the year. 


winter 
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This alone will chalk up a siz- 
able saving through greater prod- 
uctivity, and elimination of costly 
shut-downs—necessary on_ hot 
days in the old building. 
Glare-free fluorescent lighting, 
recessed into special-type Johns- 
Manville ceilings, provide a mini- 
mum of 30 foot-candles at desk 
levels without supplementary light- 
ing. If layout changes are made in 
the future, fixtures may be re- 
located without construction al- 
terations of any consequence. 
Metal (Hauserman) partitions 
permit change in layouts quickly 


Music, radio broadcasts, announce- 
ments, and talks are made from here 


and inexpensively without struc- 
tural alterations. 

High-speed and electrically dis- 
patched Otis elevators—13—pro- 
vide local and express service, 
handling more people with fewer 


operators than were needed in the 


company’s old buildings. 

Floor ducts for power conduits 
provide power for office machines 
and can be quickly changed in the 
event of office rearrangements 
without tearing up floors or tem- 
porizing with dangerous, exposed 
cables. 

A public-address system brings 
music (at planned intervals) or 
company announcements to all 
working and rest areas. 

Mail flows from a central mail- 
ing room on the ground floor to all 
13 floors occupied by Mutual via 
an automatic, fully-selective Lam- 
son vertical conveyor. Cars spaced 
9 feet apart on a continuous-roller 
chain transport papers to or from 
any floor, with an automatic dis- 
charge at any preselected floor. 
Interoffice communications as well 
as mail, formerly hand-distributed, 
required a large staff of mes- 
sengers who are now eliminated 
by the conveyor system. 

Messengers in the old building 
gave service at 14-hour inter- 


Addressograph equipment makes it possible for the insurance company to pro- 


duce entire premium notice at one operation, and second notices are not mailed 
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vals, and they seemed perpetually 
behind schedule. 


service reaches each desk every 20 


Now messenger 


minutes. 
I.B.M. 


synchronized, provide exact time 


clocks, electronically 
for every department. 

Radiant heating embedded in 
the 12,000 square feet of sidewalk 
on three sides of the building 
eliminates the costly, manual snow- 
and-ice removal formerly required 
every winter. 

Floors support 125 pounds per 
square foot, considerably more 
than customary in office buildings. 
But Mutual’s planning department 
did not want to “freeze” layouts 
by hampering future change or ex- 
pansion with floors too light for 
heavy machines. 

Experience has 
people work better in comfortable 


proved that 


and cheerful surroundings. Mod- 
ern color schemes, with red, gray, 
green, yellow, and brown walls and 
pillars, create a bright note on all 
floors. Gone are the somber wall 
the old 


atmosphere. 


which gave 
doleful 


Actually the entire building was 


treatments 
buildings a 


planned around the flow charts 
which indicated where all work 
originated, how it traveled from 
floor to floor, department to de- 
partment, and within each depart- 
ment. Extreme simplicity, maxi- 
mum flexibility, straight-line pro- 
gression were the prime require- 
ments, along with worker comfort. 

Because of the accurate flow 
charts which showed the volume of 
work by departments, it was un- 
necessary to make a willy-nilly al- 
lowance for expansion. Instead of 
this wasteful practice, studies were 
made to show where expansion 
might occur and how to allow for 
it. Hence there are no vast empty 
areas, often seen in buildings where 
arbitrary “expansion” allowances 
were made. 

Preliminary observations indi- 
cate that the goal of a 20-per-cent 
increase in productivity will be 
achieved. Already, indications of 
greater output are seen in one de- 
partment after another. For ex- 
ample, a department which habitu- 
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ally worked overtime lost one em- 
ployee who was not replaced. De- 
spite this reduction, no overtime 
has been necessary in the new 
quarters. 

Although production has _in- 
creased, no members of the staff 
have been discharged for this rea- 
son. Some retirements and separa- 
tions will not be replaced, and all 
payroll reductions will be gradual. 
As volume increases, many depart- 
ments will handle it without new 
employees. 

Absenteeism is going down. The 
personnel department reports an 
increase in the number of appli- 
cants for jobs, enabling a better 
selection and hiring of more com- 
petent workers when they are 
needed. 

Morning coffee service, brought 
to each department by an outside 
caterer (Schraft), has reduced the 
ghastly waste of time incurred by 
employees going outside the build- 
ing for coffee. A survey at the old 
building showed that 800 people 
left the building daily for coffee or 
snacks. Multiply 800 by the 15 to 
30 minutes lost for each coffee 
interval and it is apparent that 
the new system will mean consider- 
able saving. 

Formerly, files were in eight dif- 
ferent places on seven floors in the 
old buildings. Now a modern, ter- 
minal-digit filing system housed in 
General Fireproofing Super-Filers 
(five high), oceupies a central 
space 8,000 square feet less than 
early engineering estimates. File 
aisles are only 36 inches wide and 
repeated checks have shown the 
system to afford such filing and 
finding speed that two clerks never 
use the same aisle at the same time. 
Aisles between old files were 96 
inches wide, a space necessary be- 
cause of the numerous clerks there 
at the same time. Floors of the old 
building did not permit five-high 
filing. Modernization of the filing 
system enabled the company to 
use one less floor of its building. 

Supreme simplicity, flexibility, 
and interchangeability were the 
guiding principles in “tooling” the 
Mutual offices. Take seating, for 
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example. Three types of chairs for 
employees and two for visitors are 
all that are used. Every member 
of the staff from President Daw- 
son to the newest clerk enjoys a 
posture chair, individually ad- 
justed by service men from Metal 
Office Furniture Company on the 
day the office opened. No matter 
where a chair is moved in the 


future, it will match others. 


Similar simplicity prevailed in 
desk selection. The planning com- 
mittee, headed by Herman Knauss 
of the planning department, oc- 
cupies an unusual niche in the Mu- 
tual organization. Although it 
has made vast changes in equip- 
ment, methods, and procedures, it 
has no authority. It must “sell” 
its ideas to the people involved. 

The planning committee quickly 


This is the office of Louis W. Dawson, president of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. The pictures and decorations add a personal touch 


The office of the Chairman of the Board, Lewis W. Douglas, reflects a sturdy 
simplicity, with the Stow and Davis desk and posture chair, and accessories 
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ran head on into an old American 
“tradition”—the bigger the desk, 
the more important the person 
using it. To cope with this tradi- 
tion, the planning committee set 
up model offices and considered al- 
most every desk made. Committees 
of employees were called in to help 
in the selection. They were sold on 
the idea that big desks are costly, 
both in original price and in space 
occupied; it was explained that 
big desks hamper work, increase 
fatigue, and slow up production. 

After studying many model set- 
ups, it was found that Metal Of- 
fice Furniture Company’s line met 
all requirements more completely 
than others. 

Interchangeable parts, a small 
number of standard desks and 
tables, with certain new features, 
enabled the committee to select 
four desks which would be stand- 
ard for all but company officers. 
Mist-green, with matching lino- 
leum tops; panels soundproofed 
with mastic, overhanging tops; 
knee room ; set-in space for special- 
built wastebaskets ; fiber rollers for 


heavy drawers were some of the 
features of the desks. The sizes 


are: 


50 by 30 inches 

60 by 30 inches 

60 by 36 inches 

69 by 36 inches 
Special-purpose desks such as 
calculating machine desks and 
typists’ desks with fixed-bed, cen- 
ter wells are included in these sizes. 


A new ‘‘terminal digit’’ filing system 
simplifies sorting, promotes accuracy 
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Secretarial desks have typewriters 
mounted in left or right pedestals. 
A vast number of the 50- by 30- 
inch desks replaced old 60- by 34- 
inch desks—that’s a saving of 540 
square inches per desk on this item 
alone. 

Wastebaskets are designed to 
fit beneath the approach side of 
the knee well so that in row ar- 
rangements each worker uses the 
wastebasket under the desk im- 
mediately behind him. 

In planning, it was noted that 
the metal posture chairs tended to 
mar desks; a rubber bumper strip 
around the chair backs and seats 
prevents this. 

Officers (except the president 
and board chairman) are housed in 
standard rooms of 400 square feet 
—20 by 20 feet. Furnished with 
wood desks and posture chairs 
(Stow and Davis) and accessories 
such as tables, settees, bookcases, 
each room has a color scheme 
selected by its occupant. 

To assist officers in selecting 
colors, a color viewer (consisting 
of a drawing of a typical office in 
outline only, on clear plastic) was 
made. Color cards were designed 
to fit beneath this drawing to show 
combinations for floors, 
walls, draperies. 
From a_ preselected group of 
colors, each officer could juggle the 
combination any way he desired, 
still coming out with a sound color 


color 
ceilings, and 


combination. 

Lounge and smoking rooms, 
game rooms, club rooms, “quiet 
rooms,” all arranged on the ninth 
floor near the employee cafeteria, 
attest to Mutual management’s be- 
lief that employee comfort and 
satisfaction attract and hold the 
highest type of workers. Several 
of these rooms are arranged so 
that sliding partitions may be 
telescoped to form one large as- 
sembly room. 

Two libraries, a law and a re- 
search library, serve the company. 
With 37,000 volumes, the law 
library is one of the nation’s 
largest. All volumes are housed in 
Art Metal Construction Com- 
pany’s library stacks and shelves 


and other equipment. Reading and 
reference tables are provided in 
various areas for quick consulta- 
tion of nearby volumes. The law 
department adjoins the law library 
on the tenth floor. The research 
library shares the thirteenth floor 
with executive, public relations, 
and other departments. 

Centralization of service jobs is 
another time-, space-, and expense- 
saving item in the new building. 
Formerly, several departments had 
individual tabulating equipment. 
Now one department performs all 
tabulating jobs, using upward of 
9 million punched cards for the 
purpose. Agency statistics, mor- 
tality studies, accounting and pay- 
roll, valuations and rate data are 
some of the tabulating depart- 
ment’s tasks for many different 
departments of the company. 

Duplicating is centralized on the 
second floor, using late-model 
Mimeographs, Multigraphs, Multi- 
liths, Ditto machines as the oc- 
casion requires. Another dupli- 
cating task—Photostats—is at- 
tached to the Bureau of Policy 
Issue on the sixth floor and copies 
500,000 applications and medical 
records annually. 

Two million premium notices are 
produced on automatic printing 
Addressograph machines, which 
produce an entire premium notice 
at one operation. Mutual’s pen- 
chant for cost cutting is again re- 
flected in its abandonment of the 
time-honored but costly mailing of 
a second premium notice to forget- 
ful policyholders. This saves 
$80,000 a year. Loss is prevented 
by an automatic policy loan pro- 
vision in mutual policies. 

Another typical Mutual cost- 
cutting device is in its payroll 
procedure. Mutual pays employees 
twice monthly but calculates pay- 
rolls only once monthly. One pay- 
n is an estimated half of the 
u)oath’s pay, and designated as an 
advance against salary. This cuts 
the payroll-calculating burden in 
half. 

One of the big savings in Mutual’ 
equipment and building program 


came from two decisions made 
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How'd you like to see costs __ 
spiral downward for a change? ~~ 





F the upward swing of clerical costs worries you, you’re 

in for a refreshing session when you examine what 
the Addressograph method of mechanizing paperwork 
can do for a business like yours. 


The Addressograph method stops the endless writing = 
and re-writing of descriptions, numbers and data that << 
flow through the routine of your business. You're going Say Tait! 
to be amazed to find how many times you repeat identical VENTORY © ~ 


words and figures—and how a whole group of these can 
be written on the proper form at one click of the machine. 


And the Addressograph way is thoroughly adaptable. 
It can be fitted into present departmental operations and 
coordinated with present routines. It makes the people 
who now work for you more valuable. They get work 
done faster—and never make an error. 

The Addressograph representative in your city will be 
glad to tell you the savings story without obligation. 
Addressograpa-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Obio 
— Production machines for business records. 


Addressograph 


TRADE MARK 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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early in the planning stages. One, 
to stick, wherever possible, to 
standard, stock equipment; and 
two, to plan so carefully that 
structural alterations would not be 
made during building progress. 
This decision brought the building 
to completion ahead of schedule 
and under the budgeted cost. 
Careful studies of all available 
stock equipment made it necessary 
to purchase almost no special 
equipment whatever. For example, 
in the filing department a group of 


Sidewalk superintendents had chance 
to ‘‘oversee’’ construction of building 


Neighbors and passersby were kept up to date on progress of the insurance com- 
pany’s new building with interesting sketches that gave exact completion dates 
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cards seemed to present a\problem. 
It was found that two card-file 
drawers would fit into a standard 
letter-file space in standard five- 
drawer files. Almost any piece of 
equipment when moved to another 
floor or department will fit and 
match the equipment in its new 
location. 

Filing in any business is always 
costly, consuming much valuable 
space. But it is especially costly in 
the insurance business where ap- 
plications and supporting papers 
and records must be instantly 
available during an entire lifetime. 

Mutual’s application file con- 
about 1,500,000 applica- 
tions, plus all the 
papers. Numbers run from 70,000 
to 7,600,000 (approximately). 
Once this mass of paper required 
2,500 file drawers. It has been con- 
densed to 1,500 file drawers. The 
terminal-digit system is used to 


tains 
necessary 


speed finding and has reduced the 


Multi- 


were 


task incredibly. 
2,000 divisions 
necessary with the old 
Now only 100 divisions are needed. 
Vogel-Peterson open wardrobes 


sorting 
sorts with 


system. 


with hanger and hat-storage space, 
plus receptacles for umbrellas, are 
part of every department’s equip- 





ment, strategically placed for 
greatest convenience. 

Because of well-planned layouts, 
no department seems to _ be 
crowded; yet actual space occu- 
pied is kept to a minimum. Super- 
visors can see over an entire de- 
partment at once because there are 
Private offices 


range around the outer walls with 


no obstructions. 


glass partitions to conserve natu- 
ral light. Work flow is planned for 
a minimum of messenger transport. 
Virtually all paper work proceeds 
from one desk to another without 
the necessity of walking; work is 
brought to each employee. There 
is little excuse for leaving desks. 

There is much evidence, avail- 
able in just 2 months’ occupancy 
of the building, that planned sav- 
ings will be even greater than 
estimates; which seems to answer 
our original question: “What did 
Mutual obtain for its money?” 
savings, accruing from 
many sources, will soon amortize 


These 


the entire investment. 

The old office closed as usual 
Friday afternoon, April 28. Mon- 
day rnorning, May 1, just 64 hours 
later, everybody was at work at 
his or her desk in the new building. 

New furniture had already been 
moved in and placed, according to 
floor charts and careful coding 
and marking of every item. More 
than 750 electrically operated ma- 
chines had to be converted from 
direct to alternating current. 

Moving 10,250 pieces of equip- 
ment and $2.1 
ties required 


billion in securi- 
careful planning, 
marking, coding, and floor dia- 
grams so that no item got to the 
wrong floor or even the wrong 
space on the right floor. Moving 
vans left the old building every 12 
minutes, made 250 round trips 
during the week end. 

Shortiy after the 
opened, President Dawson 
the public-address system to wel- 


office was 
used 


come Mutual’s people to their new 
business home—one of the few of 
similar size ever to be completed 
on schedule for less than budgeted 
cost and one that apparently made 


friends in the process. 
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COMPLETE e EFFICIENT @ ATTRACTIVE 


A coordinated line that meets every office need 


Progressive companies know that in the office, as in the plant, good tools 
are basic to top production. Steelcase office furniture provides the 
utmost in efficiency, the last word in fine appearance. In less floor space, 
Steelcase furniture gives more effective work space; standardized parts 
allow interchangeability to job requirements. Desks, chairs, tables, files 
and other equipment are all designed to combine comfort and efficiency 
with smart design, low initial cost and minimum upkeep. Steelcase fur- 
niture offers a wide choice of coordinated designs, in an exclusive range 
of modern colors—including new metallic finishes in mist green or 
desert sage. Handsome, yet practical . . . Steelcase furniture adds dis- 
tinction to any office, large or small. 


@EXECUTIVES: Jn response to your request, on your business letter- 


head, we will be pleased to send you our new illustrated brochure, few * § E | on a i = A fer Ee 


‘Tooling Up Your Office.” A new concept in office equipment. Business Equip rerir 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Originators and sole manufacturers of MULTIPLE - 15 OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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Portrait of typing efficiency 


Yes—word’s getting around about the new Remington Electri-conomy 
Typewriter. 

Business firms throughout the country are discovering new economies 
through use of Remington Electri-conomy Typewriters—the new elec- 
tric typewriters that slash typing costs, increase typing output and 
perform all typing requirements with greater ease— greater speed — 
greater accuracy. 

In test after test where Electri-conomy Typewriters have been in- 
stalled, the increased typing output is piling up extra profits—10% ... 
20% ... 30% ...and even higher are the savings 
percentages reported by highly satisfied users. 

Mail coupon for the amazing economy story 
of the Electri-conomy Typewriter. 

Send for FREE booklet today! 

This color brochure is chock full of informa- 
tion and illustrations about the new Remington 
Electri-conomy . . . yours for the asking, 
without obligation. 





THE FIRST NAME 
IN TYPEWRITERS 


Remington Rand, Room 1821, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
0 Please send me FREE folder on the Remington “Electric Typing vs. Manual Typing.” 
() Please have your representative call to make the FREE Electri-conomy Test in my 

office — without obligation, of course. 


Name 





Company 





Address 





City. 
1821 

















UAW View on 
GM Contract 


| 
| 
| ALTER P. REUTHER, 
UAW-CIO president, issued 
the following statement to 
| AMERICAN Business Magazine re- 
| garding the article on page 12: 
“The GM-UAW agreement 
| translates into reality the basic 
economic and ‘social principles 


| which have been the foundation of 


the UAW-CIO program during 


| the last 5 years. It recognizes that 


increased purchasing power—not 


| just increased money wages—is 


the only basis of a higher standard 


|of living. It recognizes that 
| workers have a right to a cen- 
| stantly improving standard of 


living and that they have a right 


| to share in the benefits of greater 


| production made possible through 
| technological progress without ad- 
ditional human effort. 

“The negotiations leading to the 
agreement proved that where there 
is a will to find common agreement 
on a basis that assures progress, 
agreement can be achieved without 
resorting to industrial warfare. 
The UAW-CIO is happy that we 
were able to reach agreement with 
the General Motors Corporation 
on that basis. 

“Economically, this contract 
opens up revolutionary new pros- 
pects for collective bargaining. The 
basic principles involved represent 
major progress toward the objec- 
tives which the UAW-CIO set for 
itself in 1945-6. The seeds planted 
then have begun to bear fruit. 

“We have contended that eco- 
nomic stability must be based on 
increases in real wages—in buying 
power—and not on wage increases 
that are canceled out by inflation. 

“We have contended, further, 
that economic stability and prog- 
ress require constantly rising liv- 
ing standards that keep pace with 
the increasing productivity of our 
factories, farms, and mines. 

“Lastly, we have contended that 
the wage-price-profit relationship 
is out of balance and must be cor- 
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rected in order to gear mass pur- | 
chasing power to mass production | 
possibilities so that we may avoid | 
a repetition of the 1929-32 | 
disaster. 
“This agreement gives concrete 
expression to all three principles: | 
“1. The cost-of-living allowance | 
guarantees that the economic gains | 
won in this settlement will be worth 
their full face value at the grocery 
store. Inflation cannot dissipate 
them. 
“2. The 4-cent annual improve- 
ment factor guarantees the GM 
workers a share in the fruits of 
the nation’s technological prog- 
ress. Thus the GM workers register 
a major advance in their struggle 
for progress with the community 
and not at the expense of the 
community. 
“3. This contract, while immedi- 
ately and substantially increasing 
the GM workers’ share in the na- 
tion’s output, still falls short of . L 
giving GM workers their full equity 
in the national economy. The cost- a é 4 ffi 
of-living allowance protects that ortra t ° o ce economy 
larger share against price in- Remington Rand office supplies are important necessities to any busi- 
creases. The improvement factor, ness office. The savings they make possible add up to a sizable slash in 
although not as large as it should your annual operating costs. 
be, assures the GM workers that Take typing aids and supplies—here are some money-savers with a 
as the nation moves forward to payoff in real economy: 
higher living standards, they will Line-a-time Copy Holder. Tests show far less operator fatigue, materially 
move forward, too. increased typing production with this natural-line-of-vision typists’ aid. 
“Taken together, the cost-of- Nylex—All Nylon Typewriter Ribbon. Breaking all records for longer 
living allowance and the improve- wear... amazing new ribbon economy with executive calibre impres- 





ment factor point the way toward sions. 

creation of purchasing power for Job-Fitted Carbon Papers. For every office use—cleaner 

prosperity in the years ahead. <r Bier letters and forms, clearer multiple copies. With exclu- 
“The contract settlement brings AD sive Magic Spot sheet selector. 

nearer to balance the distorted These and other Remington Rand office supply 

wage-price-profit relationship that products are the result of careful analysis of all types 


makes for economic instability and a of office needs. Inquire now for details—your sav- 
human insecurity. The improved pe ings will begin that much sooner! 
balance is safeguarded for the life , 
of the contract. 
“The basic principles recognized 
in the new GM-UAW agreement 
in which improved technology is Busi Machines and Supplies Division, Room 1621, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
translated into higher living stand- Please send me descriptive literature on the following: 
ards, represents the groundwork C Line-a-time () Nylex Typewriter Ribbon (1 Carbon Papers 
(J Rem-Masters (Hectograph Supplies) 





upon which future collective bar- 
gaining must build if we are to 
achieve a balance between pur- 
chasing power and _ productive 
power in dynamic, expanding free 
economy.” 
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Too often, management is trying to hire a hand instead of a member of a team. 
‘*You can't hire a hand. You can’t split off a worker’s need of money and his skills 
from the rest of him. When a man punches a time clock and walks to his bench, 
he brings the whole of him .. . he brings a whole flock of needs, his intelligence, 
and his skill and his judgment.’’—Dr. Temple Burling, in ‘““You Can’t Hire a Hand,”’ 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University 





A regular session of Goodyear’s Second Industrial Relations Forum attended 
by 12 professors and 15 Goodyear men—constituting the entire Forum group 


Westinghouse Electric Manager Predicts Engineer Shortage 


More than 300 engineering graduates 
will be employed by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation this year, or about 
10 per cent more than were added last 
year, according to George D. Lobingier, 
manager of student recruitment for 
Westinghouse. These 300 young men will 
first be Graduate 
Student Training Course, which provides 
orientation training for the student em- 
ployees before they are assigned to 
specific jobs with the company. 

While a temporary excess of engineers 
has been created by record graduating 
classes, Mr. Lobingier predicted that by 
1953, industry will be faced with a 
shortage of qualified engineers. “Enroll- 
ment in engineering schools during the 
past 2 years has been comparatively low 
because of the inability of some grad- 
uates to find immediate positions,” he 
said, and added, “Today's college fresh 
man would do well to seek a degree in 
engineering. From present indications 
the demand for qualified graduates in 
1953 and 1954 may well exceed the avail- 
able supply.” 


assigned to the 


Of the 300 young men employed this 
year, approximately 50 per cent will be 
assigned to sales positions, according to 
Mr. Lobingier. Another 30 per cent will 
be assigned to engineering departments, 
and 10 per cent to manufacturing. A few 
of the new employee engineers will be 
added to the company’s accounting and 
treasury departments, 

In addition to these 300, approximately 
75 more graduates will be assigned 
directly to engineering posts without at- 
tending the Graduate Student Course. 
These are, of course, those who have ad- 
vanced degrees or who have specialized 
in some limited field of engineering. 

Last year, 279 persons completed the 
training course, and an additional 78 
were given immediate positions. Only 40 
per cent of the training group were as- 
signed to sales work as compared with 
50 per cent this year. 

“Today,” said Mr. Lobingier, “there is 
a strong trend toward salesmen who have 
received the technical training essential 
to understand fully and explain indus- 
trial products.” 


Industrial Relations Forum 
Meets Again at Goodyear 


Twelve educators and the various de- 
partmental heads of Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company’s industrial relations 
organization joined forces, in June, for 
2 weeks of forum discussion and analysis 
of the company’s industrial relations and 
related activities. Major objectives of 
this forum as stated by F. W. Climer, 
the company’s vice president in charge 
of industrial relations, were: “To give 
leading educators opportunity to gain 
first-hand knowledge of how the funda- 
mentals of industrial relations taught in 
the colleges are applied in a large indus- 
trial concern; to give Goodyear the 
benefit of a critical outside view of its 
industrial relations practices.” 

The first of these forums was held in 
1949 when 12 professors from as many 
Ohio universities and colleges met for a 
panel discussion at Goodyear. In 1950, 
there were also 12 professors as guests, 
§ of whom represented Ohio schools. The 
other 3 were from leading educational 
institutions of states bordering on Ohio. 
In all cases, professors were selected 
with the cooperation of the heads of 
their respective schools, on the basis of 
their actual teaching activity in the area 
of industrial and personnel relations. 

Headquarters of the forum are located 
in Goodyear Hall across the street from 
the company’s offices and Plant No. 1 
in Akron. The actual program covers 9 
working days (exclusive of Saturday 
and Sunday) over a 2-week period, be- 
ginning on a Tuesday morning and end- 
ing on a Friday afternoon. The first 3 
days are devoted to presentations of «le- 
partment heads who outline the back- 
ground and functions of their activities. 
Each related group of presentations is 
followed by a discussion panel when 
questions may be freely asked. 

Part of the fourth day of the forum 
is given over to group visits of the pro- 
fessors to local and international union 
offices, for talks with the officials of these 
groups. Company representatives do not 
sit in on these sessions. A conducted 
factory trip rounds out this day's 
schedule. No activities are planned for 
Saturday and Sunday. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The first of Dr. Haake's four cartoon films tells the story of our cave-man an- 
cestor and his daily struggle just to get enough to eat and to keep himself alive 


Cartoon Film Is Painless Approach to Story of Free Enterprise 


At best, business economics has al- 
ways been a tough subject to present to 
employees in an easy and understand- 
able manner. In addition to making the 
subject interesting, the speaker today 
is up against another problem—the 
worker's boredom with the whole matter 
This unhappy state of affairs came about 
shortly after World War II when every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry thought the one 
way to attack Communism was to talk 
about “Free Enterprise” or “The Ameri- 
can Way.” Workers were “free-enter- 
prised” to death! 


industriai Relations Forum Meets Again at Goodyear 


(Continued from page 54) 





On Monday, the professors spend 
their time on their own investigations and 
interviews with members of management, 
workers in the plants, or union rep- 
resentatives. Since the professors elect 
their own chairman and cooperate on 
these special assignments, a definite 
schedule may be worked out in advance. 
No attempt is made by the company to 
steer these inquiries, but assistance in 
making out the schedule is preferred. 

The eighth day of the forum, the pro- 
fessors conduct their own business 
session, cooperating in developing their 
combined general and individual reports 
covering the series of studies they have 
conducted. Clerical and  stenographic 
help is provided by the company. 

On the ninth and final day, the 12 pro- 
fessors meet with the chairman of the 
board and other executives to go over 
these reports. The reports are then is- 
sued to all departments concerned, and 
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The use of films to get over the story 
especially when the story is told in 
cartoon style—can generally get around 
this block set up in the employee’s mind 
In a series of four films recording lec- 
tures of Dr. Alfred P. Haake, General 
Motors consultant, just this sort of ap 
proach to the subject has been used 

Dr. Haake’s talks have been divided 
into four 20-minute movies which give 
Joe an over-all picture of the private 
enterprise system. The films and book 
lets which condense the story are avail- 
able through Dr. Haake, Park Ridge, Ill 





the company undertakes, as quickly as 
possible, to correct any deficiencies that 
may be revealed by the studies. 

Plans are now being made for the 1951 
forum under direction of a committee of 
four members who will be responsible for 
making all arrangements and schedules. 
Management representatives on the 1950 
forum were Fred W. Climer, vice presi- 
dent in charge of industrial relations; 
F. J. Carter, director of personnel; N. G. 
Ball, factory personnel manager; L. E. 
Judd, director of public relations; and 
the heads of all departments coming 
directly under their jurisdiction. Schools 
represented were Hiram College, the 
University of Cinciinati, Youngstown 
College, Mount Union College, John Car 
roll University, Wittenberg College, the 
University of Indiana, Fenn College, the 
University of Pittsburgh, Dayton Uni- 
versity, Muskingum College, and the 
University of Kentucky. 






Dramatize Counseling Service 
In Prudential Booklet 


In the 20 months the Counseling Center 
at the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America has been in operation, the direc- 
tor and his staff have seen more than 
550 employees and have conducted ap- 
proximately 1,800 personal interviews. 
Employees have been helped both with 
job problems and with personal prob- 
lems not at all connected with their jobs 

In addition to their individual counsel- 
ing activities, the counselors have met 
with groups of employees throughout 
the company. Some of these meetings 
were held for the purpose of explaining 
the Counseling Center’s functions to the 
employees. Other meetings have been con- 
ducted with supervisors in order to make 
them more familiar with principles of 
human relations 

The whole purpose of the Counseling 
Center and details as to how it works 
are explained in an attractively illus- 
trated booklet called Dial 3204. To 
dramatize the procedure effectively, a 
fictional character called “Mary” is used 
to carry the story of a girl with a prob- 
lem through the counseling process. First 
we see a picture of the girl “Mary,” who 
is not enjoying her lunch because she is 
worried about something. When she re- 
turns to her division from the cafeteria, 
she decides to consult the Counseling 
Center, so she picks up her phone and 
dials 3204. The story continues from 
there, and the booklet ends with a series 
of questions and answers about the 
Counseling Center’s activities. 
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Prudential employees just dial 3204 
when they need personal counseling 
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Virginia Bank Publishes Model Handbook for Employees 


The 22-page handbook entitled You 
and The Bank of Virginia was prepared 
only after a considerable amount of 
study of recent employee manuals. The 
result is an attractive, readable, and in- 
teresting employee handbook. It is in- 
formal without being pollyannish; it ap- 
peals to self-interest, without forgetting 
the company’s interest also. 

Three colors, pleasing typography, 
and thumbnail sketches add to the book- 
let’s appearance. Possibly the most un- 
usual page in the booklet is that called 
“Ten Reasons Why People Like to Work 
in a Bank,” which gives actual state- 
ments of employees. 

Also listed are four ways of earning 
extra money: Commissions, profit-sharing 
bonuses, attendance awards, and sug- 
gestions. The bank awards a cash com- 


mission of $1 or more for each standard 
checking or savings account of at least 
25. Staff members who work for 12 con- 
secutive months without being absent, 
receive a $25 award. 

Additional nonsalary benefits for em- 
ployees of The Bank of Virginia include 
recreational benefits, old age and social 
security compensation, retirement an- 
nuity, life insurance, vacation with pay, 
sick leave benefits, educational benefits, 
and other subsidies totaling approxi- 
mately $407. In other words, these non- 
salary benefits or “extra payroll” average 
an additional 23 cents an hour, $9.20 a 
week, or $407 a year. 

An attractive manual such as this is 
a far cry from the earlier dreary “books 
of rules” published for employees of 
banks, stores, and other such firms. 


What ATF Is Doing to Cut Down on Waste in All Departments 


Supervisors, foremen, employees, and 
top executives at American Type 
Founders, Inc. plants are busy these 
days chasing a little fellow known as 
“Wastie.” This is the little gremlin who 
loves oil-slick, accident-causing floors. 
He dotes on slipshod methods that make 
the scrap pile grow, and he is more than 
fond of the lazy and forgetful. In fact, 
“Wastie” is just a bum and that is why 
everyone interested in tightening produc- 
tion, cost and quality standards is busy 
chasing the chap off the premises. 

The series of posters which keynote 
this drive in the ATF plants represent 
the little things that are done thought- 
lessly which make for waste. In prepar- 
ing these posters, ATF’s human rela- 
tions department often varies them a bit 
so they will apply specifically to indi- 
vidual plants and the products made in 
them. Companies in the ATF Incorpo- 
rated family are American Type 
Founders, Inc., manufacturer of type, 
presses, and other printing equipment; 
Daystrom Corporation and Balboa 
Pacific Corporation, both manufacturers 
of tubular steel furniture; Frederick 
Hart & Company, electronics equipment ; 
and Daystrom Laminates, Inc., producer 
of laminated hardwood. 

There is more to the drive on waste 
than just a series of posters, of course. 
Behind the posters are the cost reduc- 
tion committees and their subcommit 
tees which are continually working on 
scrap; salvage; perishable tools; repair 
of tools, jigs and fixtures; housekeeping; 
methods; operating and sanitary sup- 
plies; trucking; and interdepartmental 
planning. 

For example, the report of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee on perishable 
tools given before a general meeting of 
all manufacturing foremen and super- 
visors was, in part, as follows: “The 
committee has itemized the cost of in- 
dividual tools to see where the most 
money is being spent. The cost of small 
tools such as drills, taps, reamers, milling 
cutters, blades, form tools, wiping rags, 
etc., is the biggest single item which is 
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THINK BEFORE YOU ACT. 


r Tale! 
MAKE YOUR TIME PAY you! 


*‘Wastie,"’ who loves oil-slick floors, 
big scrap piles, and slipshod methods 


controllable by individual operators. You 
may be interested to know that small 
drills cost the company an average of 
about $600 per month, and taps cost 
$650 per month. With the information 
which the committee has assembled and 
which we will receive regularly, it will be 
possible for us to spot quickly the de- 
partments where small-tool costs are the 
highest. We will therefore be able to 
concentrate our immediate attention on 
those departments.” 

Another method of keeping workers 
on the alert is the monthly check-up on 
scrap. A sign which shows the dollar 
value of the scrap made during the pre- 
ceding month is posted in the department 
on each floor with the most scrap. 

The “spot” activities of these commit- 
tees, plus “Wastie,” do much to dramatize 
the drive and help supervisors and fore- 
men keep employee interest alive during 
the months the campaign is in effect. 


Safetygraph shows one of every four 
accidental deaths is caused by a fall 


Safetygraph Shows Why Falls 
Are Serious Hazards 


Falls continue to be one of the greatest 
hazards to workers in industry, one out 
of every four accidental deaths being 
caused by such a mishap. The hazards of 
ladders, scaffolds, makeshift equipment, 
slippery or cluttered floors, unprotected 
openings, stairways, and horseplay are 
well known to every safety engineer. How 
to get over the serious aspects of such 
hazards is, however, another matter. 

The new safetygraph prepared by the 
National Safety Council provides one 
method of showing why falls are the 
worker’s most serious accident hazard. 
Designed as a visual aid for training 
small groups, it consists of 12 spiral- 
bound pages, 18 by 24 inches, inserted 
in a leatherette portfolio. When set on a 
flat surface, it opens to form an easel. 
On the front pages, facing the audience, 
are colorful cartoons and duotone photo- 
graphs. A safety talk for the instructor 
is printed in large, easy-to-read type on 
the back. 

This safetygraph is the new feature 
in a series of 16 such aids published by 
the Council. These visual aids are useful 
in training small groups where the cost 
of safety films may not be warranted, or 
for a special training session as an ad- 
junct to the segular safety film. 


Navy Finds Anti-Histamine 
Drug Claims ‘‘All Wet” 


While additional research may add 
something else to the picture before the 
usual onslaught of colds in plants and 
offices next fall and winter, right now 
the so-called cold pills have been termed 
a “flop.” Navy experiments on nearly 
2,000 persons showed that at least 4 
of the anti-histamine type drugs were 
“ineffective” either in preventing or re- 
lieving symptoms of colds. 

Persons who had colds, persons who 
didn’t, enlisted men and women, officers, 
and families of naval personnel were the 
guinea pigs in the Navy tests. 
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Fatigue takes a heavy toll of productivity in any office. New machines, efficient 
layout, high-level lighting, enough space for each worker, use of sound-deadening 
materials, controlled temperature, and proper equipment for the work to be done all 
help reduce fatigue. The new equipment shown below can cut fatigue in your office 





Card Record Desk Built 
For Faster Filing 


A CARD record desk just introduced is 

lower, wider, and deeper than previous 

models and has a greater capacity. The 

Super-Carder makes rapid filing possible. 

Cards slant to the rear, fitting in trays 

that slope at the front and back for 

easier access. Cards have a 2-inch angle 

spread at the top. Drawers are on ball- 

bearing suspensions. A slight pull up- 

ward or downward unlocks the drawers, 

eliminating the use of front thumb 

latches. The posting table moves easily 

and can be attached between two 

cabinets or furnished with legs on one 

side and attached to a cabinet on the 

other. The Super-Carder comes with 8 

drawers for filing 5 rows of 5- by 3-inch 

cards, 10 rows of 2%- by 83-inch cards, 

and 8 rows of tabulating cards; or with 

5 drawers for filing 4 rows of 6- by 4-inch 

cards, 3 rows of 8- by 5-inch cards, and 

6 rows of microfilm. False panels may be 

put in the bottom drawer position, if 

less filing space is needed. 

The Streamliner, No. 7MB-76FT, has a 
76-inch top that extends 8 inches beyond 
the ends and back of the desk, which as- 
sures a large working area for con- 
ference groups. The desk has 4 box 
drawers, 1 storage or filing drawer, and 
a deep center drawer with a convenience 


and clear controls conveniently located 
on the front of the typewriter. 


Ideal Desk for Group 
Conferences 


Electric Typewriter 
Speeds Statistics 


THE IBM Electric Typewriter with 
decimal tabulation is designed to speed 
all statistical typing by the addition of 
10 decimal tabulation keys to the key- 
board. The typist may select any 1 of 
10 digit positions in each column, auto- 
matically positioning the carriage at the 
correct point for typing each amount. 
All time-consuming backspace and space 
bar operations are eliminated. Control- 
ling tabular stops are set in the decimal 
positions by the standard tabular set 
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HERE is another addition to the 
Streamliner desk series, designed to 
meet the requirements of modern offices. 


tray. The Globe-Wernicke Co. desk comes 
in seal gray or dark green, and is 301, 
inches high and 40% inches deep. 








Functional Units for 
Public Service 


OVER-THE-COUNTER dealing with 
the public can function more smoothly 
with a new line of under-counter equip- 
ment. These new units can be arranged 
economically to suit counter plans, 
volume, activity, and procedures; and 
to place cash, records, and counter ma- 
chines at employees’ fingertips for fast, 
efficient customer service. A Counter 
Cash Guard makes it easy to work with 
a minimum amount of cash exposed and 
provides a means of placing incoming 
cash beyond the reach of bandits. Port- 
able Teller Busses can be wheeled from 
counter to vault for night fire and 
burglary protection. Swinging gates have 
either spring or remote control locks. All 
the units are finished in smooth gray. 
Counter tops are linoleum covered, bound 
with stainless steel. The manufacturer, 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, of- 
fers engineering assistance to companies 
where unusual building conditions exist. 


Plastic Device Speeds 
Mailings 


LATEST device to speed mailings on 
their way holds, moistens, and dispenses 
postage stamps. The Jiffy Mailer holds a 
full roll of postage stamps, available at 
any post office. From 1,500 to 2,000 
stamps can be applied in an hour with 
the gadget. Some users have a separate 
Jiffy Mailer for each denomination of 
stamps, although the device is easy to 
load and unload. Of clear plastic, the 
Jiffy Mailer costs $1.95. Hollywood Mail- 
ing Products Company. 


Phone Index Takes No 
Extra Desk Space 


LATEST addition to Wheeldex Manu- 
facturing Company’s line of wheel card 
files is the Phone Base unit. This handy 
file carries 1,000 cards in loose-leaf ar- 
rangement. Because of the unique phone 
base stand, the file takes no extra desk 
space. The Phone Base unit is priced 
at $19.50, which includes 1,000 cards and 
an alphabetic index. 


Binder Aids Salesman’s 
Presentation 


A RING slide binder that becomes an 
easel demonstrator at the flick of a 
thumb has just been placed on the mar- 
ket by Remington Rand Inc. This sales- 
man’s tool, the Sight-Seller, is a small 
portfolio which looks like a regular 
loose-leaf notebook when it is closed. A 
sales story, presented in pictures or on 
placards or both, is housed in the clear 
envelopes which form the pages of the 
notebook. The salesman opens the book 
and lays it flat on his prospect’s desk. 
Then the salesman flips up a standing 
panel, concealed in the back cover, to 
prop the pages into easel position. He 
pushes a page at a time to illustrate each 
point of his sales talk. The system elimi- 
nates the big disadvantage of most visual 
demonstration methods: The bulkiness 
and difficult operation of easel displays. 


Ribbon Gives Sharper, 
Cleaner Impressions 


BETTER service for a longer period of 
time is afforded by a new typewriter 
ribbon. The Silver Box Manifoldo Thin 
Silk Ribbon combines fine silk fabric 
with a new, improved ink formula for 
greater durability. The thin fabric re- 
sults in sharper and cleaner typed im- 
pressions. Underwood Corporation has 
made the ribbon 18 yards long so that a 
ribbon need be changed only half as often 
as formerly. Improved readability of 
carbon copies is another advantage. 


Label Paster Saves Time 
And Effort 


MINI-LABELER steps up office ef- 
ficiency wherever edge or over-all gluing 
is required. With the motor-driven label 
paster any operator can turn out such 
work 10 times faster than by hand. The 
machine applies the desired amount of 
adhesive to the work, while the un- 
gummed side remains clean. Interchange- 
able heads are designed for applying 
cold glue on a 44-inch margin or for over- 
all pasting of labels up to 4 inches wide 
and any length. Both reservoir and 
coating roller are of bronze to avoid 
corrosion. Potdevin Machine Co. is the 
manufacturer. 
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Small Fan Keeps Private 
Office Cool 


DESIGNED to give businessmen and 
others a small, portable, good-looking 
fan that could be easily carried and 
used anywhere, the Fanette line has ex- 
panded to include two new models. Model 
80DX and Model 100DX are 8 and 10 
inches respectively, are ivory plastic with 
gold trim, and work on AC current. 
Fresh’nd-Aire Company, a division of 
Cory Corporation, is the manufacturer. 


























*‘Headquarters’’ Desk 
| For Shop Foremen 


} DESIGNED to expedite plant opera- 
tions, a new shop desk is being made by 
Berger Manufacturing Division of Re- 
public Steel Corporation. This No. 1210 
desk makes a department “headquarters” 
, for shop supervisors, checkers, shippers, 
| dispatchers, and others who keep records. 
There are shelves for orders and records 
beneath the hood. A roomy drawer is 
built into the top for safe storage of 
tools and supplies. The tray across the 
\ bottom has two uses: It can hold prints, 
tools, and parts; or it may be turned over 
to serve as a flat-top shelf. The desk, 
finished in baked-on green enamel, is 33 
inches wide, 28% inches deep, 43 inches 
high in front, and 52% inches high in 
back, including the hood. 











Personalized Letters 
Low in Cost 


{ INDIVIDUALLY typed letters at a 
cost of less than 3 cents apiece are pro- 
duced by a new letter-writing instru- 
ment. Model 5100 Standard Auto-Typist 
has been designed for use with electric 
typewriters. Using a battery of 4 of 
these machines, a typist can turn out 
500 to 600 personalized letters a day. 
The typing mechanism is geared to write 
150 words a minute by means of a per- 
forated record roll like that used on a 
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player piano. The machine saves space as 
well as time and money; it is only a 
few inches wider than a standard type- 
writer. American Automatic Typewriter 
Company is the manufacturer. 






















































Dictator-Transcriber 
In Single Unit 


A COMPLETE dictating system for 
speeding up office operations is an- 
nounced by Pentron Corporation. The 
Sonograph is a single unit which serves 
for both dictation and transcription. 
Among the features included in the low 
price of the Sonograph are: Tiptoe 
transcription—it starts, stops, and re- 
verses with a foot control; a word meter 
that counts and indexes each word; and 
a push-button microphone which provides 
lifelike voice reproduction. Each spool of 
stainless steel wire is good for an hour 
of recording. Smaller spools are avail- 
able for 15- and 30-minute recordings. 
Wire is re-usable indefinitely; new dic- 
tation automatically erases the previous 
recording. Sonograph is small and port- 
able. Machine, foot control, microphone, 
and spool of wire are priced at $149.50. 

















The Best Known 
Method of Con- 
trolling Office 
Machine Noise 
AT ITS SOURCE 


APPROVED BY BANKERS, 
AUDITORS, CONTROLLERS 
AND OFFICE MANAGERS 


Take Noise Off Your Payroll... 
Quiet operation of machines 
makes for more efficiency of all 
office employees. 
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The New. Improved NCOUSTOR 


Acoustors provide improved lighting; the maximum of ma- 
chine noise control; prevent distractions; give the operator 
a private space for concentration. Acoustors make expen- 
sive machines last longer .. . keep out harmful dust and dirt. 


24 Models . . . to Fit All Busi- 
ness Machines. Choice of Colors: 
Standard Office Green or Gray 
for the new office look. 


Write, Wire or Phone Today 


MID-WEST ACOUSTOR SALES 


WARREN, OHIO 














SYSTEMS SALESMEN 


You seldom, if ever, read want ads . . . if you 
are the caliber man we are looking for . . . so 


we are using this method of bringing our offer | 


to your attention. You probably have a good job 
right now and haven't been seeking another . . . 
at the same time you wouldn't pass up a real 
opportunity either. 

. To get down to cases, we are a long estab- 
lished, highly respected company, an acknowl- 


edged leader in our field, specialists in Time- | 


saving Visible Record Systems. We have a 
number of very attractive executive sales posi- 
tions available in several cities. They are in 


direct branch offices of the company serving | 
well established territories. Successful sales ex- | 
. and a knowledge of | 


perience is requir 
record systems or accounting is essential. 


Write for personal interview, giving full details | 


of your education, experience and 
qualifications, Please enclose a re- 
cent snapshot, 


Ww 
ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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CUT FIRE LOSSES 
Protect Floor Coverings from 
ee 


=. 
) Smokers 


with 


Careless 


LaSalle’s 
NEW 
TYPE 

SMOKER! 


© No Spilled Butts 
© No Springs 
©® Easier Cleaning 
© No Odors 

No. 200 Smoker © Won't Tip Over 


YOU GET REAL PROTECTION! 


Center cigarette rests end butt spilling. 
Oversize ash receptacle for less servicing. 
4 beautiful, long-lasting finishes: Duranite 
English or Statuary Bronze for wood fur- 
nishings; Satin Chrome for metal; Bright 
Chrome for lobbies, rest rooms, ete. 
Weighted base prevents tipping. Quality 
built, priced right. Thousands in the finest 
hotels, offices, everywhere, are giving real 
protection from careless smokers. 

FREE! in smokers, cocktail smokers, ash 
* trays. Send today for free copy 


of beautiful, illustrated, informative catalog. 


LA SALLE PRODUCTS CO. 


2216 Clybourn Ave., AB-8 Chicago 14, Ill. 





Keep up with the latest and finest 














The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





801. SCENARIOS. Television film com- 
mercials have evoked so much interest 
among advertising agencies and adver- 
tisers that Alexander Film Company has 
published a technical guide for their use. 
How to hitch interest to sales punch in 
advertising for theater screens and tele- 
vision is the theme of the helpful booklet. 


* * * 


802. SAF-T-VOX. A couple of months 
back American Business Magazine 
carried an item about the Saf-T-Vox, 
in the Employee and Industrial Relations 
department. The item aroused a lot of 
interest, and so we are glad to see a 
booklet that explains just what Saf-T- 
Vox is, what it does, and how it will 
benefit users. Some of the messages the 
“electronic voice of safety” delivers to 
workers are listed in the booklet from 
American Allsafe Company, Inc. 


* * * 


803. IBM ACCOUNTING MACHINE. 
Automatic production of all major ac- 
counting records is possible with the IBM 
Accounting Machine using IBM cards. 
Speed, flexibility, accuracy, and legibility 
are advantages gained from using the 
machine. International Business Machines 
Corporation will be glad to send you a 
copy. Just ask for Form 52-8137-0. 


. * * 


804. 4-COLOR PUNCH IN POST- 
CARDS. Kupfer Printing Company is 
offering a set of samples showing how 
postcard mailings can be dressed up with 
color to be more effective. Just glancing 
through the colored cards will make you 
want to try them for your next mailing. 


805. CHART-PAK, THE VERSATILE 
DRAFTSMAN. An informative booklet 
shows how anyone can make draftsman- 
like charts by using Chart-Pak. The 
method involves printed adhesive tape 
lines and a laminated plastic board. To 
revise any part of the chart, the out-of- 
date tape is merely peeled off and re- 
placed with new tape. Organization 
charts, work flow charts, and statistics 
can be portrayed. Write to Chart-Pak, 
Inc. for your copy of the booklet. 


* * * 


806. ART METAL STEEL OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT. This booklet is a con- 
densed catalog, picturing the modern 
furniture that makes up the Art Metal 
Construction Company line. Airline desks, 
Mainliner desks, the executive line, and 
the conference desk are illustrated and 
described. Transcriber and special ma- 
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chine desks come in for their share of 
attention, as do filing cabinets and 
aluminum chairs. 


807. BURROUGHS MICROFILM. This 
booklet explains the benefits of micro- 
filming records to save time, space, and 
money. Microfilm is used for three differ- 
ent types of records: Stored records, 
records in transit, and internal records 
for systems and audit use. The five basic 
steps of microfilm record control are 
illustrated. Information about the Bur- 
roughs Recorder with automatic feed, 
Burroughs Automatic Processor, and the 
Burroughs Reader is included. Most ef- 
fective part of the booklet is the il- 
lustration of the tiny microfilm strip on 
which the whole story told in the booklet 
is recorded. 
* * * 


808. IT’S FULL OF SURPRISES! 
Here is a pictorial report of what hap- 
pens when an executive and his secretary 
start to use the Edison method to talk 
their work away. The easy-to-read text 
describes the features they discover in 
the Dise Edison Voicewriter. Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., will send you a copy upon 
request. 
* * . 


809. SUPER-SAVINGS THROUGH 
SUPER-RITING. A _ set of material 
offered by Remington Rand Ine. includes 
a colorful booklet showing the features 
of the Super-riter, a typing speed test 
for typists, a typing station record and 
work simplification analysis. The latter 
is especially helpful in analyzing the kind 
of typing done at each typing station 
and just what the typewriter must be 
capable of producing. The manual ma- 
chine has Tempo-touch and other fea- 
tures which help turn out neat work 
quickly and accurately. 


* * * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


* *. * 


. Alexander Film Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

. American Allsafe Company, Inc., 
1245 Niagara St., Buffalo 13, 
me V 

. International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

. Kupfer Printing Company, 517 S. 
Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Il. 

. Chart-Pak, Inc., 104 Lincoln Ave., 
Stamford, Conn. 

. Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

. Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit 32, Mich. 

. Thomas A. Edison, 
Orange, N. J. 

. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Co., 


Inc., West 
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CUT COSTS WITH 


DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in applications for positions as sales- 
men. A four-page form embodying the best features of many forms. 
814 by 11 inches. 

Other Dartnell forms are: General Application Blanks; Expense 
Account Forms; Automobile Expense Books; Auto Expense Blanks; 
Salesmen’s Reference Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, lilinois 





Machine Methods for Bettering 
Management Jobs 


Time is all you have? Don’t you believe it. You have ingenuity, too. Now 
management is finding a way to multiply its productivity just as the 
machine multiplied plant production. Soundmirror tape recording is 
carrying the Voice of Management into a score of fields. Among them, 
mechanized methods for: 


Studying labor-management talks production executives 

Improving sales presentations 

Training salesmen to answer common 
objections 

Giving President's or Manager’s 
messages to employees 

Recording trade conventions for 


Leaving instructions before taking 
a trip 

Reporting case histories in field 
investigations 

Recording competitive radio 
programs 


Yes, it’s true the Soundmirror has 101 uses in business. Send for free booklet. 


Zuuth brings you 


the Traveling Portable 
(BK-414) 


Beautiful as airplane luggage — but reliable 
as a radio studio's tape recorder. It’s the 
professional recorder amateurs find easy 
to use. High fidelity. Records up to one-half 
hour. Paper tape can be reused indefinitely. 
Priced right, too. 


SOUND MER ROR ot zemmescrne oman a 


Please send me, without cost, the booklet, 
| 
! 
* Frith... 
eee! 
I 
| 
| 


My Name 
My Position 
My Firm 


“Soundmirror Book of 101 Uses’. 
for more than 10 years leaders athen 


in magnetic recording 


City 
I 


i | 
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MEW BOOKS 


GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE 
IN BUSINESS. By Everett B. Wilson 
and Sylvia B. Wright. Almost anybody 
in any kind of business can look around 
at some of his associates and pick out 
a person who has trouble getting along 
with people. In many cases, when some- 
one fails in his job, it is more because 
of his inability to deal with people 
rather than a lack of aptitude in the 
work. 

This particular book is something like 
the numerous other books that tell how 
to get along with others, but it is limited 
to business. It tells how to get along 
with superiors, with associates, and with 
subordinates. Generally, the ideas ex- 
pressed aren’t new, but they are well 
organized and illustrated with examples. 
One chapter, for instance, explains that 
an employee should control his own 
peculiarities. The next chapter says that 
an employee should disregard the boss’ 
peculiarities. Most people, of course, 





realize that it's much easier to get ahead 
in a business by ignoring rather than 
trying to capitalize on a superior’s un- 
usual actions. 

Another chapter expounds on the im- 
portance of keeping business and private 
affairs separate. Some companies don’t 


even leave this matter to the discretion 
of employees, but issue verbal or written 
orders that office associates are not ad- 
vised to become too friendly after office 
hours. Here, again, most people will 
recognize the fact that not as much work 
will be done in the office if workers have 
strong interests in one another and try 
to develop those interests on the job. 

The book can serve as a good basic 
guide for one who really wants to fol- 
low a plan in learning to get along with 
people. The authors have backgrounds 
that enable them to speak with authority 
on their subject. Mr. Wilson was 
formerly assistant director of personnel, 
The Kroger Company; and Sylvia Wright 
was formerly chairman, committee on 
education, Vermont House of Represen- 
tatives. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 153 
E. 24th St., New York 10. $3. 


A HANDBOOK OF APPLIED PSY- 
CHOLOGY. Edited by Douglas H. 
Fryer and Edwin R. Henry. In so many 
cases, the title of a book with the word 
“handbook” in it is a misnomer. In this 
case, however, the title is absolutely cor- 
rect for this is a handbook. It is a hand- 
book which is a complete reference work 
covering the entire field of applied psy- 
chology. This includes personnel, indus- 
trial, business, educational, and clinical 
psychology. Over 100 outstanding psy- 
chologists in their respective fields have 
contributed the material for these 
chapters. Those readers who want to 
know more about the administration of 
psychological services, or the area in 
which consulting psychologists work, will 
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find chapters on these subjects, too. Also 
included is an outstanding bibliography 
which is in addition to lists of reading 
references at the end of each chapter. 
The index has been especially well 
handled. Published in two volumes. Rine- 
hart & Co., Inc., 2832 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. $12.50. 


THE RIGHT CAREER FOR YOU. 
By Eugene J. Benge. If you are not 
happy in your present job and think a 
career in another line of work might 
prove more stimulating and rewarding, 
it might be advisable to take the self- 
measurement tests included in_ this 
guidance book by management engineer 
Benge. 

The author, who has had a long, varied, 
and successful career as a_ personnel 
manager, vocational guidance counselor, 
and management engineer, believes that 
too many men and women spend futile 
years in occupations which they do not 
like and for which they are not fitted. 
In his book he places a few signposts to 
help them find their way into the careers 
for which they are better suited and 
for which they possess necessary apti- 
tudes. Even those who have found some 
measure of satisfaction in the things 
they are doing, but feel that their abili- 
ties directed into other fields might be 
better utilized and insure greater earn- 
ing power, can benefit from the data 
contained in this volume. 

In the field of management engineer- 
ing, Eugene Benge is well known as the 
president of Benge Associates, and 
author of numerous articles and books 
on personnel selection, evaluation, merit 
rating, and testing. In this volume he 
presents some 70 pages of aptitude and 
related tests which can be self-ad- 
ministered, tests which he developed and 
tested for use in vocational guidance and 
in his own consulting organization. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New 
York 10, N. Y. $5. 


HOW TO PICK LEADERS. By G. L. 
Freeman and E. K. Taylor. Subtitled 
“A Scientific Approach to Executive 
Selection,” this volume is a practical 
guide for recognizing potential leaders. 
The authors explore at some length the 
techniques of leadership and the tech- 
niques of selecting potential leaders, both 
subjects of which are of increasing im- 
portance to responsible people in modern 
business and industry. 

This book contains material which can 
be of considerable value either to the 
professional man, or to the top business 
executive who wants to keep his per- 
sonnel department working along the 
correct lines. There is a good deal of dis- 
cussion on recruiting and screening 
potential leaders, preliminary interviews, 
how to test for aptitude, how to measure 
proficiency, and how to appraise per- 
sonality, both in the interview and in 
action. 

The authors indirectly make known 
the need for employing professional psy- 
chologists to set up a scientific system of 
executive selection, or to have them re- 
view occasionally a company’s personnel 
selection methods. Emphasis throughout 
the book is on selecting potential leaders; 


little discussion is given over to the sub- 
ject of ordinary personnel selection. 

The authors have based many of their 
findings on methods used, with note- 
worthy success, in officer selection dur- 
ing the war. Inclusion of such data is 
natural, for both writers have had con- 
siderable experience in that field. 

Dr. Freeman taught psychology at 
Northwestern University and served as 
Director of the Laboratory of Psycho- 
Physiology. He is the author of 10 other 
books on psychology, and during the war 
worked on the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel’s Officer Procurement and Officer 
Performance programs. Currently he is 
on the staff of Cornell University’s 
School of Labor and Industrial Relations. 

Dr. Taylor, who collaborated with Dr. 
Freeman, is founder and editor of the 
magazine, Personnel Psychology. He is in 
the Personnel Research Section of the 
Department of the Army. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New York 10, 
N. Y. $3.50. 


SELLING TO THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. By the editorial staff of 
the publisher. The introduction of this 
338-page guidebook presents “two hard 
facts” about why there is an ever- 
growing interest to deal with Uncle Sam. 

Fact 1 is that Government procure- 
ments “are running at more than $4 
billion a year” (estimated expenditures 
before the Korean situation). Fact 2 
states our Government is “the world’s 
largest customer, and methods and pro- 
cedures are becoming more complicated.” 

This guidebook is designed to “present 
the concrete information that is abso- 
lutely essential for the convenience of 
the private business operations.” The 
writer would say this objective has been 
accomplished. 

Parts I and II answer such questions 
as who, where, what, and why. Under- 
scored phrases attract the reader with 
points to remember; and simple explana- 
tions, which are accompanied with ex- 
amples, present the factual material. 
Starting with a brief direction on “How 
to Get on Bureau Mailing Lists,” and 
continuing with the vital parts of the 
Federal Property Act and the Armed 
Services Procurement Act and Regula- 
tion, the guidebook offers many valuable 
features. 

Part III deals with the Bureau of 
Federal Supply contract conditions which 
present each numbered schedule quoted 
from the original terms. Following each 
term of the schedule, the authors have 
explained the meaning of these terms 
and what they imply. 

All of Part IV is devoted to the 
agencies of the Armed Forces, their 
location, and what they buy; and Part V 
gives a large list of the other buying 
groups in the Government which include 
the departments and commissions. 

This is a well-designed guidebook with 
technical features which favor easy read- 
ing (type size is 10 point). A wide 
margin from the binding permits the 
book to remain open at the desired page 
to facilitate comfortable study of any 
and all parts. The Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th Street, N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C. $5. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
oF 
SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

ess Ansonia, Conn. 


» am FILE 
y SIGNALS 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 

If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We | 
offer the original personal employment 
service (40 years’ recognized standing and | 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 

i standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. md only name an dress for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. | 





Inventions fer Sale 








EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Pizase Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
Wuewn Warttne ro Apvertisers 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Steel Guide Tabs 








Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permitremoval or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans. 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable tabels in perforated etrips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Seld by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
Paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents cach 
108,825 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 644, Exeter, Nebr. 




















With dozens of nominations pouring in just 
before the August 1 deadline, 
BUSINESS staff members are now in the process 
of sorting the forms in the search for America’s 
100 Best Offices. When the nominations are 


NOMINATIONS ARE CLOSED 


properly grouped, visits will be made to the 
nominated offices to check on their over-all 
efficiency and appearance. Reports will be made 
every month of the progress that is being 
made, and results will be published in January. 
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Index to August Advertisers 


Aeme Visible Records, Ine 
Agency—E. H. Brown Advertising Agency 


Add 


Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 





American Hair & Felt Company 
Agency—Kirk, Roberts, Thomas, Inc. 


American Tel & Tel. Co 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Art Metal Construction Co... . 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, ine. 


Bixby, R. W., Inc... . 


Brush Development Co., The 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Agency—Campbell-Ewald Company 


Cook, H. C., Co., The 
Agency—Claude Schaffner Adv. Agency 


Dartnell Corporation, The. . . 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


Ebaseo Services Incorporated 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


Fisher, Adam, Company..........--.+++++ 63 


Agency—Shaffer-Brennan-Margulis 
Advertising Co. 
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General Binding Corp 
Agency—Homer J. Buckley & Associates, ‘Ine. 


General Fireproofing Company, The... a) | 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
a - Barton, Durstine & 
nm, Inc. 


Hotel Belmont 
Agency—Harry Atkinson Inc. 


Hush-A-Phone Corp o0 
Agency—Robinson-Rapp Adv. Agency 


Imperial Desk Company 
Agency—Keller-Crescent Co. 


International Business Machines Corporation. 6 
Agency—Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. 


Jasper Office Furniture Company 


Kupfer Printing Company 
Agency—Scantlin & Company 


La Salle Products Company... .. 60 
Agency—The McNulty Advertising haven 


Metal Office Furniture Company 
Agency— Wesley Aves & Associates 


Mid-West Acoustor Sales 


MeBee Com os 
Agency—C. J. La Roche and Co., 


National Cash Register Co., The....3rd Cover 
Agency—McCann-Erickson, Ine. 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., The 
Agency—Reiss Advertising 


Pitney-Bowes, Ine. 
Agency—L. E. McGivena & Co., 


Recording and Statistical Corporation. . 


Remington Rand Ine. 
Agency—Leeford Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Smith, Chas. C., Mfr.... 
Agency—Buchanan-Thomas Adv. Co. 


Stow and Davis Furniture Company. .4th Cover 
Agency—The Jaqua Advertising Co. 


Uareo Incorporated 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 


Universal Shredder Company 


Watson Manufacturing Company, Ine... 
Agency—Griffith & Rowland, Adv. 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 
Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co. 








LOOMING AMEND eZ. 


Utipre th. 





EN billion dollars to contain communism is 

a lot of money. Moreover, it is just a down 
payment on what it will probably cost over the 
next 30 years to police the world. But there is 
a very real danger that in financing this con- 
flict we, and the democratic nations allied with 
us, may lose the war through an inflationary 
boom and bust. While we might be able to 
pile another $10 billion upon our already top- 
heavy national debt, it would cause another 
50 per cent reduction in the buying power of 
our dollars. The age-old device of “clipping 
the coinage” would again be invoked. It is un- 
necessary to remind our readers what 25-cent 
dollars (in terms of 1939 buying power) would 
mean. It would touch off a wave of labor 
disputes which would make those of World 
War IT look mild indeed. It would pull the 
rug out from under pension plans, life insur- 
ance, Social Security, securities, and dollar 
savings of all kinds. Rather than let this hap- 
pen and play into the hands of those who seek 
to strangle capitalism by debasing the dollar, 
most businessmen think the war should be fi- 
nanced on a pay-as-you-go basis. Spending 
schemes aimed at redistributing wealth will no 
longer be needed, since the war will take care 
of that. What money is needed over those 
savings and the sale of “E” bonds will be 
provided by upping individual and corporate 
income taxes, effective this year; and let’s hope 
it will stop inflation cold. 


Controls Again 


There is a lot of guessing in front offices 
as to when and how controls will be clamped 
on business. While the boys upstairs are play- 
ing with the ouija boards, the purchasing de- 
partment downstairs is working overtime 
“protecting” the company by buying up all the 
materials in sight at almost any price the seller 
demands. A kitchen cabinet manufacturer 
boasted that he “saw the freeze coming” and 
so accumulated enough sheet steel to operate 
his factory for 14 months. “By that time,” he 
said, “the Korean war will be over.” If and 
when prices are controlled, it is probable they 
will be “rolled back” to normal levels. Exces- 
sive inventories will undoubtedly be redistrib- 
uted at prices set by the control board. Where 
would that leave the busy stockpilers? In about 
the same uncomfortable position, we would say, 
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as a price freeze will leave some companies 
who are spreading out all over the lot on the 
strength of the “protection” orders they are 
collecting—orders which in all probability will 
be canceled at the first freezing wind. Let’s 
be sensible about this stockpiling thing. Most 
businessmen agree that if controls come again, 
they may stay a long time, perhaps forever. 
Do we want that kind of an economy? Yet we 
are asking for it when we put our own selfish 
interests before the general good, and build up 
excessive inventories, on the theory that in 


wartime goods are worth more than cash. 


Rubber Incomes 


‘A business paper editor, upon discovering 
that the Department of Commerce had over- 
estimated the 1949 national income by some 
$4.5 billion, said it reminded him of a waiter 
in a small town. The printers were on strike, 
so the waiter handed the editor a week-old 
menu. The date didn’t matter, he explained, 
because “we don’t have what it says there any- 
how.” Estimating national income, even when 
you have access to spot checks by Federal 
census takers, is pretty hazardous business. 
The only thing that surprises us about the 
commerce department’s mistake is that its 
previous estimate was only off $150 a family. 
Perhaps a bad guess is better than no guess 
at all, but we are just a bit weary of having 
politicians point with pride to what they have 
done to raise the family incomes of the under- 
nourished and poorly housed, and hearing labor 
leaders boast about what unions have done to 
raise the hourly wages of their members. Just 
what kind of dollars are they talking about? 
What do they mean by family income anyway? 
Yet these income figures are presented as 
“Official Department of Commerce” statistics 
and therefore backed by the United States 
Government. Actually they are only educated 
guesses, too often with just a grammar-school 
education. Now we are told by Leon Keyser- 
ling and other high-powered Government 
economists that the national income is going 
to rise to new high levels and every family will 
soon have $5,000 to spend every year. Why? 
Because the Government is going to spend a 
lot of money for guns and tanks and planes. 
With a war going on it would seem we could 
find a better way to use the: money.—J. C. A. 
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"..and I thought 
our business was too small 
for that machine!" 





“When I first heard about that Na- 
tional Accounting Machine, I thought 
our firm was too small to afford it, 
I'm glad I changed my mind. 

“When I was shown that you could 
handle ail oar accounting jobs on that 
one machine—receivables, payables, 
sales and expense distribution, gen- 
eral ledger, stock records—even pay- 
roli—that convinced me. 

“I'm always amazed how you 
switch from one job to another in a 
few seconds, just by changing those 
form-posting bars! 

“And that machine has saved us so 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


much time, it looks like it’s repaying 
its entire cost this first year—and next 
year its savings will be clear profit!” 


* * * a 


Large concerns, too, are enjoying 
the flexibility of this National MUI 
TIPLE-DUTY machine that permits 
transferring machines from one de 
partment—or job—to another during 
peak-load periods. 

Whether your business is large or 
small, have our nearest representative 
show you what you can save with 
National Mechanized Accounting. 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
representative, or 
write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 














